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CREATIVE IMAGINATION AND LIFE 
BY THE EDITOR 

Creative imagination is a part and parcel of one’s power 
to reflect upon his own conscious moods and is therefore the 
unique possession of man. The importance of simulation or 
play to the human being has long been known. The child in 
his play prepares in advance for the activities and situations 
which will form a part of his work-a-day world. During the 
war it was found that the football experience of the men pro- 
vided significant aid to their efficiency in war, just as by creative 
imagination it does undoubtedly help to prepare the man for 
the exigencies contingent upon success and failure in the realm 
of peaceful vocations. By means of play the youth imagines 
himself in new situations and prepares mind and body to act 
when the situations actually occur. Usually the lawyer, the 
doctor, the minister, the artist, the entertainer, the farmer, 
or the mechanic, is given the bent of his life in the creative 
imagination long before his years of serious activity. When 
the church is the dominant interest in the community and the 
mother’s dream of honorable service is the work of the minis- 
try, a large proportion of the youth will have been so moved 
in early years that they will naturally seek that calling. When 
business success is exalted in the home the natural dreams of 
children will center on that, and we shall have a larger pro- 
portion entering business. There are many evidences to indi- 
cate that early surroundings and suggestions of an artistic, mus- 
ical or literary nature are of vastly more moment to the fu- 
ture of the child than physical heredity of the highest type. 
Without a strongly stimulated creative imagination, original 
or creative work is impossible. This fact accounts for the 
necessity of well-appointed leisure to the artist or the writer. 
There must be time for imaginative self-development. The 
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close relation sustained between the imagination and the sub- 
conscious is now psychologically well established. Involun- 
tary movements, bodily functionings, the great field of activ- 
ities laid down by habit until they become instinctive, all these 
are more or less influenced by or dependent upon what we 
call, for want of a better term, the unconscious mind.* Be- 
cause of the fatigueless character of such effort, knowledge of 
how to turn over work to the unconscious or subconscious mind 
is of the utmost importance. It may very well be that the 
absence of fatigue from such operations is largely due to the 
absence of attention. The creative imagination might almost 
be called the gateway to the control of this subconscious men- 
tal life. All have had opportunity to observe the continuous 
and lightning-like rapidity of the mental imaginings. Only 
occasionally is our conscious attention directed upon it, but 
we are aware that the picturing faculties are going on con- 
tinually in reverie, in the dreams of sleep, and even in the midst 
of directed mental effort. Concentration is simply the power 
to overcome or to command the picturing faculty in the inter- 
est of directive mental achievement. The pictures drawn by 
creative imagination have a tendency to usurp the subconscious 
mental life and to get into external action. It is essential, then, 
that the imagination should be set in the direction which we 
wish the outward life to take. If the imagination goes in one 
direction while we try to send external acts in the other, 
there will be serious conflict, and the imagination is very likely 
to win. Pictures of the imagination take up their place in the 
unconscious activities of the mind. The man who wills and 
who wills strongly to direct his life to certain desired activ- 
ities, finds his life tending toward his subconscious dreams. If 
in addition to the stimulation of his imagination in the subcon- 
scious he direct his conscious efforts in preparation for the 
desired activity, he will almost surely find his dreams coming 

*Here there is question of the proper word; both subconscious and uncon- 


scious are applied to what might in the writer’s judgment be more properly 
called the marginal consciousness. 
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to fulfillment. Frequently the fulfillment will have been so 
unconsciously prepared for, that its coming will seem unac- 
countable to the individual himself. Thus the creative imagi- 
nation has the task of preparing mind and body for the 
necessary and desirable work of life. 

In order that the creative imagination shall be utilized, it 
must be directed into avenues of activity and must not drop 
off into mere day-dreaming. The creative imagination can 
easily become destructive to effort. If constantly indulged, with 
no attempt at outward expression, it inevitably leads to loss 
of control and to confusion of interest. The would-be-poet 
or artist who dreams of writing or sketching but never puts 
pen or pencil to paper, is not preparing to profit by his imagina- 
tion. The very effort to write forms lanes of interest which 
both stimulate and direct the creative imagination so that it 
grows not only inwardly but in the direction of self-realization. 
The individual has his laborious task to perform, calling often 
for the utmost exercise of will. He must start activities in 
the direction of fulfillment. He must clear away obstructions 
from his path. He must learn by doing, how to master both 
his material and himself. Creative effort will be distinguished 
from non-creative, originality from imitation, by passing the 
stage of merely mechanical and physical operation into the 
emotional and imaginative. This fact finds frequent illustra- 
tion. One cannot become a creative musician until he has mas- 
‘tered technique. This means that the mechanical and physical, 
fingers, arms, and keyboard, or voice placing, breathing or 
standing, have been by practice placed entirely in the realm 
of habit, consigned to the subconscious. So long as the instru- 
mentalist is conscious of his instrument, the vocalist of his 
breathing, the painter of his brush, the versifier of his vocab- 
ulary, there cannot be truly creative work. The creative imag- 
ination will have too many and great obstructions in the way 
of self-expression. Creative effort can never be labored, but 
the paths over which creative effort can move are laid down 
by the most exacting toil. Much of educational theory, at least 
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the theory that rules the lay mind, has overlooked this im- 
portant fact. The school does not make the genius. The 
genius may lay down therein by diligent toil the ways which 
may later be utilized for creative and original effort. Fre- 
quently also work must be indulged in which seems wide of the 
mark. The greatest artist will be the one with the widest and 
most sympathetic background. History, language, the cul- 
tural treasures of the race, philosophy, mathematics, the 
sciences all are needed. To put all the training upon the vocal 
chords is to omit that deeper training which will have power 
profoundly to move the souls of men. Teaching genius can- 
not be created by a knowledge of pedagogy, and breaks down 
with the most scientific methods without the background of 
cultural knowledge. Technique of rhyming may produce 
rhymesters, but it cannot produce poets. Technique properly 
includes not only the more obvious tools of the artist, but his 
own power of mental, physical and moral self-control as well. 
One’s training can never, therefore, be too broad or too deep. 

The relation of the creative imagination to the subconscious 
has already been suggested. The imaginative powers are con- 
tinually in action, asleep or awake. The task of achievement 
is in great part the task of learning to turn them to definite 
ends. The imagination is continually playing upon whatever 
interests us and we shall either direct it or it will direct us. 
This is the real difference between the truly educated and the 
uneducated man. The truly educated man both mentally and 
morally is he who has learned to control his imagination, and 
to drive it in the direction of accomplishment. The really 
uneducated man, may or may not be a college graduate but 
his distinguishing characteristic is that he is controlled by his 
imagination, and is thus the victim of his own emotions. By 
frequent and continuous effort the latent forces of the sub- 
conscious may be turned to use in the achievement of creative 
work. It is possible to have the great power of the picture life 
within the soul turned in aid of the main drive of life, to have 
it active in sleep as in waking moments, to have access to its 
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resources so that at the moment of awaking we can profit by 
solutions worked out during sleep. This drive or push of the 
subconscious, the utilization of sleeping hours, is possible only 
through the direction of the creative imagination. If there 
is complete unity within the self, mental, moral and spiritual, 
so that one is free from fears, inhibitions and conflicts, so that 
one grasps situations through the “‘single eye” of pure mo- 
tives, then is developed the greatest power of achievement. 
How completely this takes in the whole man, mental, psychical, 
and religious, as well as physical, is very apparent. So it 
comes about that all the forces of life, external and internal, 
may be turned in the direction of desired achievement. At 
this point the question arises as to how we may avoid con- 
flicts between these two minds, the unconscious or imaginative 
and the conscious. In achieving the desired unity brief men- 
tion only is necessary of the factors involved. Reflection is 
one of the main elements in securing unity of outer and inner 
self. One must keep on good terms with all men of good will 
so that in-so-far-as may be compatible with self-respect and 
righteous conduct one is at peace with all men. Most and 
greatest of all in securing this unity of self is the influence of 
genuine religious faith realized through prayer. 

The creative imagination, if pursued and directed, may be- 
come eventually overpowering to the will. All will readily 
recall the simple illustration perhaps not original with, but 
used by, Emil Coué. One has no difficulty walking a plank 
raised two inches above the floor. If, however, the same plank 
span a chasm a thousand feet deep, the influence of the imag- 
ination would in many cases, if not in most, prove overpower- 
ing to the will of the person attempting to walk the plank 
so placed. He would fall from the plank as the result of the 
dwelling of his imagination upon the depth, the possibility of 
falling, and the result of falling. Picturing himself as falling 
would very likely overwhelm both judgment and will. It 
must be admitted that there is much of truth in his illustra- 
tion. Many a man thinks he can live a double life and not 
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have it affect his business or his art, but any disloyalty in 
his social life, in his heart life, in his emotional life, even dis- 
loyalty to his employer, introduces a conflict which will cause 
inevitable deterioration and keep him back from the fullest 
success. For, in the long run, our external and our internal life 
must be in harmony or the internal and secret one will be mas- 
ter to the detriment of the other. We live our external lives of 
conventional habits and manners and sometimes a very difter- 
ent internal life of deep-seated desires. The deep-seated desires 
dwell in the creative imagination and, in the time of unusual 
opportunity, crisis or temptation, they will rise and sweep all 
in destruction before them. The imagination must be held 
to provide often the factor of conviction. In most of the 
affairs of life it provides the convincing factor in decision. 
Where then is the privileged place for the exercise of the will? 
In the control of the imaginative faculty. One can walk a 
height very well if instead of willing not to fall he turn the 
attention of the imagination to other matters. The reason 
the spiritual Master of Men turned the attention toward the 
inner sources of control is because the will really gets in its 
work and makes its decisions before the imagination begins. 
To imagine one’s self sinning is really to will to sin. The 
will and the imagination are mutually stimulative and the 
sinner finds himself borne on the tide of action which he can- 
not apparently stop because in fact his will has already been 
committed in the deepest recesses of his being. That is the 
reason that Jesus sought out the secret place of the creative 
imagination as the point of moral danger. The creative imag- 
ination is easily diverted and controlled in the beginning. Al- 
lowed to grow it gathers with it all the subconscious forces 
of life in the direction either of good or of evil. It is still 
quite true that out of the heart are the issues of life. 

The power and place of suggestion in all creative effort 
is thus clearly shown. Nearly all individuals need the en- 
couragement which should come of parents and teachers assur- 
ing them of faith in their ability to achieve. Most frequently 
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the disclosure by parent or teacher of latent powers comes as 
a revelation to the individual and turns the whole after course 
of life. Some day we shall realize that the greatest value of 
the teacher to a community lies not in his mastery of method 
nor in the marks which the schools have placed upon him, but 
in the possession of moral and spiritual character and human- 
ness which give him sympathetic contacts with his pupils. His 
supreme value to the community lies not so much in the method 
or content of his teaching as in his ability to discover students 
to themselves. By the power of suggestion he sends indi- 
viduals out to the careers for which they are fitted. The pos- 
session of the highest spiritual and religious qualities are in- 
volved if individuals are to be directed into channels of greatest 
value to the community. The teacher who has not these will 
merely send his students in the direction of a low and a dead 
vocationalism. The state has plenty of skilled artisans. What 
it needs is moral and spiritual leaders. He who has managed to 
capture one boy or girl from the levels of mere vocationalism 
to fitness for moral and spiritual leadership, to artistic and 
literary genius, may well be considered as justifying his own 
right to recognition. No task in the community is more im- 
portant than the discovery of genius to itself, and genius is 
not so rare a possibility as is sometimes thought, being sim- 
ply interest with power to concentrate imagination and effort 
on a given end. The reason that so much faithful work in 
the world lacks the touch of genius and originality is because 
the individual has not achieved harmony with his doing. His 
work lacks that spontaneity, freshness, and spirit which 
launches into new channels because he does not properly profit 
by these hidden and almost exhaustless resources. The output 
of life is comparable to that of a factory. The factory that 
runs three shifts a day will in the nature of the case put out 
three times the product of a one-shift establishment. The 
man who sets his subconscious mind working toward a directed 
end will not only increase his output but greatly improve the 
quality of it. For it is this fatigueless effort that is the source 
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of our highest enthusiasm and gives to work the mark of 
genius. 

The creative imagination will be found in close alliance with 
mysticism in religion and in art in the unlocking of unsuspected 
creative powers. The emotional life of the individual is all 
bound up with the imaginative. ‘‘No imagination, no emo- 
tion” is fairly a truism. No imagination, no emotion, no crea- 
tive achievement, might no less surely be added. Here lies, 
it would seem, the psychological reason for religion. It is 
needed to bring harmony in emotion, imagination, subcon- 
scious willing, self-direction and effort. Lack of harmony here 
will inevitably discolor and confine the springs of creative 
effort. Here we hit likewise upon the reason for worship in 
religion. ‘There must be a religious ideal so great, so en- 
nobling as to command the best powers of man. Moments 
of worship, of self-conscious communion with the divine, are 
necessary to religious living. On exactly the same basis, artist 
and writer, statesman and inventor must have leisure for reflec- 
tion and communion. It is so in scholarship and in all creative 
occupations. The unusual place which religion takes in crea- 
tive work furnishes ample reason why art, literature, and life 
reach their highest expression only through the spiritual mo- 
tive. A profound reverence for beauty as truth, as human 
and intelligent, amounting to worship of the highest must have 
inspired the devoted soul of the sculptor who carved the Venus 
de Milo. It could never have been accomplished by a cheap 
and irreverent soul. It is the element of worship that lies 
behind the inspiration of the Gothic architecture, and made 
possible the work of the greatest artists. Art is not true art 
until it gathers about the central core of reverence and wor- 
ship. Great literature and great lives spring equally from the 
same sources. And the heart of all reverential feeling is 
prayer. It tunes the creative imagination to the most exalted 
note and may truly be called the sine quad non of all creative 
work. Prayer has its place in all creative achievement. 
Prayer not for selfish benefits to be received, but prayer for 
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power of highest expression is what is here meant. Prayer 
as an exhibition of pious mendicacy has been of no service to 
the world. The heart of achievement lies in that type of 
prayer which unifies all dreams, and desires, and powers of 
self-expression in the man, all moral and spiritual aspirations, 
in the direction of a great and noble aim. Whether the result 
be a Rembrandt, a Beethoven, a Rheims Cathedral or a Cross 
of Calvary, it is inspired and its worth for the advancement 
of civilization, its value as creative effort is to be measured, 
by the completeness of its religious devotion. This is the story 
of history and of life. Again and again along the dusty way, 
the sordid and uninteresting life has been lifted into power 
and achievement by the shock of religious experience. And 
this will continue to be the case so long as the creative imag- 
ination of man has so profound a place in all creative work. 


TO A CARDINAL GROSBEAK 
MARY SINTON LEITCH 
You burn with a celestial fire 
In the dusk of the laurel and pine, 
A torch of immortal desire 
That flames from your heart into mine. 
Such splendor of wing must inspire 
A song that shall prove you divine. 


A banner of faith you are streaming 
Through the dark of my doubt and unrest. 
A beacon of hope you are gleaming. 

I am crowned in the pride of your crest. 

Oh beauty as bright as my dreaming, 

What rapture shall pour from your breast! 


Alas for the flame and the splendor !— 
Your singing is only a cry 

That rises—so sweet and so tender — 
For only an instant to die 

In a silence that seals your surrender 
Of the hope to attain to the sky! 


ON BEING ASKED—WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 
Late of Reed College 


Sitting in the half-dusk, 

My mother and I talking and gossiping. 

(Such gossip! Such talk!) 

We tell poems, 

We wonder over nature, what she can be about? 
It would be strange to ask questions of nature 
And BE nature at the same time! 

Nobody knows what secrets she has 

Hidden in her bosom, white like a shell. 

My mother does not know, I don’t know, 


Nobody knows. 
Shoes of the Wind—Hilda Conkling, aet. 10. 


I 

For countless ages, Life, without the conscious mind of man, 
has played its rhythms. Now man, Life’s creature, has be- 
come self-conscious. For some thousands of years he has been 
asking himself—How may I control myself and Nature for 
my purposes? It is this experiment that man is making to 
control himself and his world that we call education. Nar- 
rowly, of course, the word is used to denote the work of this 
or that group, but properly first it is the lifetime process of a 
human being’s conscious attempt to direct the dynamic forces 
of a world of which he is a part. 

It is clear that the problems of this process will last as long 
as life lasts, ever changing as the aspects of man and man’s 
living change. Perhaps the success of the experiment at any 
point will be marked by what Dr. Crothers has happily termed 
—The Earning of the Wages for Going On. 

Salient questions rise from contemplation of the vast im- 
plexions of this problem. Our youngest poet-philosopher an- 
swers many of them—Nobody knows what Nature is about. 
Nevertheless, our active, curious minds postulate the questions. 
To what degree are men now self-directive? What basic nat- 
ural laws condition the development of men’s self-direction ? 
For what purposes do men incite, and for what purposes ought 
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men to incite and use this self-directing power? What is the 
special obligation of those who are assuming this power toward 
the millions who do not desire this responsibility? What part 
do these vegetative and impulsive millions still play in the cos- 
mic rhythms of life? What value have those who live and do 
not think for those who think and live? To what extent 
and by what methods can special educative agencies help the 
individual human being in becoming a conscious controlling 
power for constructive ends? And on and on to the pertinent 
question put by the nervous teacher poised on the edge of 
his chair to the grandly generalizing senatorial superintendent 
who brought his booming phrases to anchorage with the wind 
still shaking in the sails—‘But what shall we do next Mon- 
day?” 
II 

The level of human intelligence rises slowly. It has been, 
probably, a nearly constant factor for thousands of years. 
Compared to the higher ranges of intelligence, it is sluggish 
and non-inventive. It is apparently incapable of sustaining 
long periods of independent, reflective thinking, incapable of 
initiating extensive programs of moral action. Perhaps, some 
day, some secret of physiology will reveal a way to increase 
brain power; perhaps some eugenic plan will lead to the im- 
provement of brain stock. It is impossible to tell what of 
Man’s social experiments cuts across the processes of Nature 
for betterment. Just now it is important to remember not 
only that children are born with unequal endowments, but 
that the mass of them must operate in cycles of definitely cir- 
cumscribed response. Educational agencies can work no mira- 
cles—though all life be miracle—but with right vision, pa- 
tience, and skill, such agencies may go far in helping children 
to use effectively whatever powers they severally possess. 

Human living is marked not only by inertia, but by its 
tendency to return always from unusual dynamic personalities 
and inventive programs to a median of heritage, production, 
and standard. Human movement seems often to be oscilla- 
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tion rather than advance. Nature holds tenaciously to cer- 
tain types; she conserves even while she experiments. Per- 
haps it is her way of securing some stability, some Poise, in 
the ever-varying dance of life. At any rate, a wise philosopher 
must go, himself, to Nature, and there learn that average 
human beings are his stock problem, and that dream and labor 
as he may, average human beings will probably react to the 
large concerns of life—love, work, play, worship—in much 
the same way that average human beings have reacted to such 
concerns through recent ages. This is no lamentable matter: 
“Tt is no mean happiness to be seated in the mean.” It becomes 
a lamentable matter when the philosopher, unwise, frames im- 
possible ideal programs for average human beings, and then 
stamps them failure when they can, by no agency, be more 
than themselves. 

Since Scholasticism left its outworn shell on our keepsake 
shelf, the aims of school and college education have been 
framed, in the main, in scholastic terms, with little reference 
to the capacities or the functions of real people, nor, indeed, 
to the plain facts of environmental conditions which shift so 
frequently. In America, a great industrial development and 
a state-compelled education have brought into the field of 
education problems which no philosophy or organization have 
competently dealt with. 

Ordinary intelligences, because ordinary, ought not to be 
denied the opportunities of good living. Too prone are we 
to evaluate human worth in terms of academic labels or mar- 
ket success. If man is a factor in unveiling the moral order 
of the world, then each human being has some value in being 
and in becoming. So hidden are the potentialities of humanity 
that it is wise being lavish in our efforts to wake them. Keen 
and dogmatic reformers, seeking short cuts in the slow evolu- 
tion of man, yearn to hustle the goats to the goat-pen, the 
sheep to the sheep-pen, for the sheer joy of classifying them. 
But subtle humanity defies complete classification. An appar- 
ent fool in one group may grow to be a man of worth in an- 
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other group. It is not given to us to appraise the full intent 
or result of any man’s solitary adventure across the universe. 
Enough that he starts as well as he may. In the economy 
of Nature, the earthworm is of more importance than the 
eagle, although less eye-arresting. 


However much the resources of education are enriched and 
refined, the basic distribution of intelligence will remain, prob- 
ably, the same: the dull will still be dull, the fairly capable, 
fairly capable, the highly capable, highly capable. Always will 
it be necessary to give human beings, in their training, tasks 
commensurate with their powers. If this view be sound, it calls 
for the abandonment of the torturous, sterile marking and 
grading systems now the chief motivations of much of our 
school and college work. Points, credits, are too often the be- 
all and end-all of our educative efforts. Young people, politi- 
cally, scientifically, esthetically, intellectually, illiterate, flourish 
evidence of such and such courses taken, and such and such 
points achieved. Too many of our schools and colleges are 
careless stamping factories, when they should be reservoirs of 
artistries, of moral and intellectual forces, which, but to touch, 


would make the dull less dull. 


Paradoxically enough, perhaps the highest value of the 
recently developed, quasi-scientific contribution to school pro- 
duction lies in the demonstration of the futility of excessive 
competitive daily measurements of students’ work, the futil- 
ity of multiple examinations. Properly interpreted, these new 
aids for diagnoses ought to assist in making what Miss Lowell 
calls the ‘‘drying and freezing process of education” a process 
of liberation and growth. Physical and psychical testing facil- 
ities in every institution, consultant teachers to treat excep- 
tional needs, flexible grouping to permit differentiated instruc- 
tion, much source material on which to work, teachers trained 
to teach, and students to manipulate, to study, and to think, 
would bring better income in educational work than all the 
elaborate appraising bookkeeping that the clerkly mind of 
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man might devise. 4 right-functioning human being, not a 
hieroglyphic chart, is the aim of educative effort. 


III 
Social theorists often crave to shape human beings, even to 
coerce them, into uniformity with their programs. But human 
beings must themselves will themselves into conformity with 
the moral order of the world, or there will be no meaning in 
the phrase. Wisdom demands that the human person be held 
sovereign in all schemes of human betterment. 


I take it that the essential unity aimed at in man’s vision 
of a moral order is no union of identical elements, no main- 
tenance of a pallid uniformity, but a unity akin to Nature’s 
own, the harmony of diverse and characterful entities, work- 
ing co-operatively together. So viewed, there is no greater 
personal, or finer social, service than that achieved by the sin- 
gle human being who does his own work, shares his own talent, 
shares in another’s talent, is open-minded, is faithful, is hon- 
est, and is kind. 


To do one’s own work, to share one’s talent, to share in 
another’s talent, to be open-minded, to be faithful, to be hon- 
est, to be kind —these consummations require disciplines. 
Buried forever, let us hope, is the lifeless cliché, formal disci- 
pline, but discipline, the fine fitting of means to ends, that 
discipline remains an integral necessity of the educative proc- 
ess. When self-imposed, it marks the emergence of the free 
person from infancy. He voluntarily ranges himself with the 
order of the world. In this sense, the free person is one who 
is willing and able to take on the obligations, the burdens, 
of self-direction. Millions are destined to find satisfaction 
in submitting rather than in originating, so, since no life is 
single, the free person takes on, too, some responsibility for 
those not free. 


Men’s activities rise from their interests. The profound 
implications of man’s emotional life have not yet been fully 
interpreted. Enough is clear to warrant the belief that man 
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is likely to be charged eternally with the necessity of making 
choice between satisfactions of low value and satisfactions of 
high value. Happily he must choose: tragically, he is never 
an entirely free agent in his choice. A conglomerate of old 
attitudes—prejudices, fears, obsessions, loyalties, aspirations, 
atrophies, greeds,—he makes the choice that will make him. 
Fortunate is the child who comes to a world made ready for 
his coming—one that will help him temper his fears and his 
greeds, one that will not outrage his quality. The fight for 
order and beauty never ends. But it is in the fighting for 
order and beauty that the privilege of life lies. No normal 
child should be denied his fight. Because the odds are so 
heavy against him, no stunted child should lack protection. 
But such a statement carries no condonation of the sentimen- 
talism, rampant in our day, that would make the fit the vic- 
tims of the spawn of the unfit. 


Self-interest has been and is the dominating motif of men’s 
living. Probably the most that any group may do in helping 
to sublimate self-interest into altruism is to hold in honor man’s 
best-visioned code of just and charitable action. Much that 
passes for altruism is often just a form of self-interest. The 
sincerest social service is that which helps human beings to 
help themselves. Life brings its food to the appetites of men: 
special educative agencies may indicate—‘“That food is poison, 
this food is good.” But each man puts on his plate what 
his native desire inclines him to and what his response to 
environmental urgencies habituates him to. Hedged by enor- 
mous limitations, played on by incalculable forces, man yet 
feeds himself. So far as he is educated, he is self-educated. 


LY: 


If education is to be recognized as the dynamic process it is, 
the philosopher, to define his aims, must pay heed to a ten- 
dency of Nature even more characteristic than her tendency 
to cling to a norm of production. Nature loves the typical, 
but, even more, she loves the individual. She never tires pro- 
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ducing individuals: no two are alike. Education must concern 
itself with variables and differentiations even more insistently 
than it concerns itself with averages. Human beings vary; 
social conditions vary: human beings change from day to day; 
social conditions change from day to day. No two situations 
are identical. A man never brings to a new situation just the 
same combination of powers he brought to a previous situa- 
tion. Moreover, neither men nor institutions grow uniformly: 
now one set of interests tends to domination, and now another. 
Life is fluid. Back of all human performance are the chance 
interlockings, the incommensurables, over which men have no 
adequate control. This trend toward variation is, for human- 
kind, a precious trend, to be, as far as possible, fostered, and 
a dangerous trend, to be, as far as possible, directed. It 
may produce talent, new and socially helpful points of view, 
constructive leadership, self-respecting existences, or it may 
produce the eccentric, the anarchic, the blatently egotistic. If, 
in our schemes of organized instruction, we prune this tendency 
unduly, we shall make sacrifice of the noblest work of educa- 
tion, the development of independent, effective personalities. 


V 


Guardians of young people have a multiple set of duties, 
and some pleasures! Inheritance, I have been claiming, is the 
dictator of the quality of intelligence a human being brings 
to life. But, after all, a human being is, within limits, edu- 
cable. Not yet has the art of handling human forces been 
so developed that we can lift ourselves far from the instinctive 
plane. Still, a vision has now and then been vouchsafed us, 
and some skill shaped: human life has not been without its 
seers and its artists. ‘All knowledge begins and ends with 
wonder, but the first wonder is the child of ignorance, while 
the second is the parent of adoration. Those who have the 
good of children at heart must deal intelligently and patiently 
with children’s unequal heritages. Taking from each accord- 
ing to his ability, giving to each according to his need.” They 
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must order tradition and environment so wisely that personally 
and socially useful and enjoyable habituations may be possible 
for children to make. They must furnish a wide range of 
activities for waking curiosities. They must select important 
spheres of knowledge and incite the young minds to work into 
some mastery of them. They must encourage and direct such 
production and such usages as will enable the children to pass 
from their concerns to the concerns of maturity with some 
ease of adjustment. They must square their aims with what- 
ever wisdom man has evolved from his contemplation—phil- 
osophic, historic, economic, scientific, esthetic, contemplation— 
of the art of living. And they must square their technique 
of training with whatever sound assumptions may be drawn 
from human experience and from the physiology and psy- 
chology of mankind. They must themselves be honest, faith- 
ful, kind, and open-minded if such attitudes are to mean any- 
thing to boys and girls. In so far as in them lies, they must 
have passion for life and learning. Most important of all 
their obligations, they must give scope for groping, fumbling, 
experimental mental and moral activity, even while they are 
exacting the disciplines that will safe-guard their children, until 
their children, through gradual assumption and testing of self- 
direction, are able to safe-guard themselves. Life and the 
children’s natures will provide the salutary obstacles, I sup- 
pose, in all this activity! 

Education is that process whereby a human being enters into 
some control of himself and of his environments. ‘The process 
is a self-active one, although it can be stimulated and to a cer- 
tain extent guided by exterior forces. The fundamental 
achievements of the process must be read all along the line in 
terms of character, sensibility, intellectual vigor, and the fit- 
ting of means to ends. 
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THE TIDE OF BEAUTY 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


Whence do you come, O tide, 

Slipping imperceptibly 

Through the interstices of notes and colors, 
An outline or a gesture or a fragrance, 
Filling mere things with soul? 

You come 

As water in dry reeds, 

Making the slim blades bristle electrically ; 
As winds among limp leaves, 

Breathing a faint, sharp stir; 

As pain that wakes a sleeper 

To the keen glow of dawn. 


Where thrummed your vibrant message ? 

Did it lurk latent in the world about me, 

Am I but sensitized for a moment 

To feel what always was? 

Or did the flood of unconditioned Beauty 
Suddenly brim the here and now 

From which my lips drink joy? 


SIDELIGHTS ON ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 


ALLEN R. BENHAM 
University of Washington 


Many terms in our critical vocabulary are very hard to de- 
fine. Thus, the words poet, poem, literature, style have been 
scrutinized many times to find their real meaning, but with 
such diversity of result that one is always safe in saying that 
the final definition has not yet been reached. 


Among these Protean terms, we find the title usually applied 
to a group of European poets who wrote at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. They are called the Poets of the Ro- 
mantic School or they are said to be representatives of the 
Romantic Movement. Various characteristics have been as- 
signed as their distinctive mark. Thus, one says that their 
leading trait is a conscious break with eighteenth-century tra- 
ditions. Another, that their pronounced individualism par- 
ticularly distinguished them. A third, that they set about 
reviving the medieval spirit. A fourth, that they mark a 
rebirth of imaginative writing in literature. Various other 
opinions regarding them have been expressed; but the reader 
in all is given to understand that the group felt its existence 
as a group and consciously set itself to do certain things for 
literature in much the same way that the Pleiade took French 
literature in hand in the middle of the sixteenth century. 


It is the purpose of this paper to study the letters of two 
of the English romantic poets—Shelley and Keats—in order 
to find out whether they in any sense regarded their contem- 
porary poets as colleagues in a great poetic advance. 


I 
At the outset, I may say that Shelley makes no forthright 
statements regarding his own poetic practice in relation to the 
poetry which immediately preceded him. He does not, like 
Wordsworth, attempt a critical examination of Pope’s liter- 


1See the Preface to the Second Edition of the Lyrical Ballads. 
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ary methods; nor does he, like Byron,” ostentatiously take up 
the cudgels in the vindication of the eighteenth century master. 
Shelley does not in his poems evince any such interest in the 
Middle Ages as do Scott and Coleridge. In his masterly 
Defence of Poetry he puts sufficient emphasis upon the imagi- 
nation to assure us that he regards it as the prime element in 
great poetry;’ but he nowhere asserts that imagination has 
slept since Milton and is just coming into its own again. He 
does not parade his character and opinions; and, while he is 
a pronounced individualist in the sense that he stands person- 
ally responsible for his somewhat unconventional notions of 
morals, politics, and religion, he apparently does not regard 
this as an unusual attitude—he looks at it in a matter of fact 
way. He plainly, however, feels that some kind of revolution 
is in the air; for in a letter of February the twenty-fifth, 1819, 
he says: “The Quarterly‘ is undoubtedly conducted with talent, 
and affords a dreadful preponderance against the cause of 
improvement.””® 


So much for certain general considerations. Now, let us 
turn to his specific opinions of particular poets. He mentions 
four of his great contemporaries—Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron and Keats. 


With the poems of Wordsworth, Shelley is evidently thor- 
oughly familiar, since he quotes them often, and frequently 
uses Wordsworthian sentiments in illustrating thoughts of his 
own. Ina letter of October the fifteenth, 1819, he repudiates 
an assertion made by Southey (?) in The Quarterly Review 
that he had imitated Wordsworth.’ The only other reference 
to the latter is under the date of July the twenty-fifth, 1818, 

*See the letter to John Murray on Bowles’ Strictures on the Life and Writ- 


ings of Pope, Byron’s Letters and Journals ed. Rowland E. Proth 
Murray, 1904), V. pp. 536 Seq. sae > 


*See Professor Cook’s ed. Passion and his analysis of the Defense of Poetry. 
‘I. e. The Quarterly Review, 
*See Roger Ingpen, The Letters of ... Shelley (Pitman, 1912), II. p. 675. 


All my quotations from Shelley’s letters are from this ed., which will be re- 
ferred to as Ingpen. 


“Ibid, p. 728. 
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in which he comments on the well-known change in Words- 
worth’s political opinions, leading him back to conservatism, 
and looked upon as apostasy by many of his former admirers. 
Shelley says: “What a beastly and pitiful wretch that Words- 
worth! ‘That such a man should be such a poet! I can com- 
pare him with no one but Simonides, that flatterer of the 
Sicilian tyrants, and at the same time the most natural and 
tender of lyric poets.’’” 


Coleridge, Shelley mentions twice in high terms. Thus, he 
writes to Peacock on July the seventeenth, 1816: ‘Tell me 
of the political state of England—its literature, of which 
when I speak, Coleridge is in my thoughts; yourself, lastly 
your own employments, your historical labors.”® Again, he 
tells Gisbourne on April the tenth, 1822, that he has been 
reading Faust and wishing for an English translation of it, 
and he concludes: ‘‘No one but Coleridge is capable of this 
work.’”® 


Byron and Shelley were much together in Italy from Aug- 
ust, 1818, to the latter’s death, and we justly expect some 
enlightening comments from Shelley on the various works of 
Byron. Their friendship began rather inauspiciously, for on 
December the twenty-second, 1818, Shelley writes to Peacock 
that Childe Harold is written in a spirit which “if insane’’ is 
“the most wicked and mischievous insanity that ever was 
given forth.’° His opinion of the value of Byron’s work 
varies from this to the following entry regarding Don Juan 
in a journal to Mrs. Shelley, dated in August, 1821: “He has 
read to me one of the unpublished cantos of Don Juan which 
is astonishingly fine. It sets him not only above, but far 
above, all the poets of the day—every word is stamped with 
immortality. I despair of rivaling Lord Byron, as well I may, 
and there is no other with whom it is worth contending. This 
canto is in the style, but totally, and sustained with incredible 
ease and power, like the end of the second canto. There is 


"Ibid, p. 607. ‘Ibid, p. 504. “Ibid, p. 954. “Ibid, p. 650. 
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not a word which the most rigid asserter of the dignity of 
human nature would desire to be cancelled. It fulfills, in a 
certain degree, what I have preached of producing—some- 
thing wholly new and relative to the age, and yet surprisingly 
beautiful. It may be vanity, but I think I see the trace of my 
earnest exhortations to him to create something wholly new.’”* 
The two poets lived in the greatest familiarity; but Shelley 
was always independent in his judgments of Byron. 


I suppose that the names of Shelley and Keats are so often 
coupled, that if one of them is mentioned, the other comes to 
the mind. Consequently, it is interesting to trace the history 
of Shelley’s feelings regarding Keats. 


He is first mentioned in a letter to Ollier dated September 
the sixth, 1819. Ollier has evidently sent Shelley some books, 
for the poet says: “I have read your Altham and Keats’ 
poem” and Lamb’s works. For the second in this list, much 
praise is due to me for having read it, the author’s intention 
appearing to be that no person should get to the end of it. 
Yet, it is full of some of the highest and finest gleams of 
poetry; indeed everything seems to be viewed by the mind of 
a poet, which is described in it. I think if he had printed 
about fifty pages of fragments from it, I should have been 
led to admire Keats as a poet more than I ought, of which 
there is now no danger.”** Nine months later he again writes 
to Ollier: “Keats, I hope, is going to show himself a great 
poet, like the sun, to burst through the clouds, which though 
dyed in the finest colors of the air, obscured his rising.’ 
Later still, toward the end of 1820, he says to Peacock: 
‘‘Among the modern things which have reached me is a vol- 
ume of poems by Keats; in other respects insignificant enough, 
but containing the fragment of a poem called Hyperion. I 
dare say you have not time to read it; but it is certainly an 
astonishing piece of writing, and gives me a conception of 


“Ibid, p. 894. “I. e. Endymion. “Ibid, p. 715. “Ibid, Dieesie 
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Keats which I confess I had not before.’** Shelley ends by 
writing the famous letter’® to The Quarterly Review in defence 
of Keats and ddonais to his memory. 


As, through the eyes of Shelley, then, we look upon the 
literary world in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
we see many wonderful things being produced, some inconsis- 
tent characters, a little need for personal advice and encour- 
agement from man to man, but nothing to indicate a definite 
policy among allied poets, nor to suggest a concerted choice 
of measures. 

In one of the most interesting of his autobiographic sketches 
—Recollections of Wordsworth,—De Quincey tells us of the 
diffidence he felt in first meeting his later-revered master, and 
adds, “the real cause of my delay was the too great profundity 
of my interest in this regeneration of our national poetry, 
and the increasing awe, in due proportion to the decaying 
thoughtlessness of boyhood, which possessed me for the char- 
acter of its author.”?” 


I wish now to ask whether Keats, one of the most sensitive 
of our so-called romantic school, was conscious of this “‘re- 
generation of our poetry”; and, if he was, what poets he con- 
sidered the leaders of the school. I have before answered 
the question for Byron’® and Shelley, concluding that, so far 
as their writings show, they were not conscious of the move- 
ment. 

There can be little doubt, however, that Keats was alive to 
the new things happening in English poetry in his day. This 
is evident from a passage in Sleep and Poetry, the fourth poem 
in Keats’ first published volume, 1817. The passage, 11. 163- 
312, is a sketch of the history of English poetry.” 

The significance of these verses was appreciated by at least 


Ibid, p. 830. *Ingpen prints this letter (Ibid, pp. 828-830) without date 
and notes that it “was never sent.” , 

“Turk’s Athenaeum Press ed. of Dr. Quincey, p. 125. | 

In a paper accepted for publication in the South Atlantic Quarterly. 

Cee H. Buxton Forman, The Complete Works of John Keats (5 vols., 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1900), I. pp. 55-59. 
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one contemporary critic; for in the Examiner for June 1, and 
July 6, 13, 1817, Leigh Hunt reviewed Keats’ volume, and 
Mr. Forman has kindly printed the pertinent parts of that 
review as a note on the passage.” 

De Quincey, in the sentence quoted before, gives the credit 
for this revival of English poetry to Wordsworth, and Hunt 
agrees with him, but does Keats? Let us examine Keats’ ref- 
erences to him. We know that Keats, in his own words, “‘Saw 
a great deal of Wordsworth” ;* so that whatever he says is 
from an intimate acquaintance; that is, as near as one could 
come to being on familiar terms with Wordsworth, for tradi- 
tion and feeling have it that he was difficult of access. 

Keats’ sonnet addressed to Benjamin Robert Haydon and 
beginning, ‘“‘Great spirits now on earth are sojourning,” defi- 
nitely lists Wordsworth among these ‘‘great spirits’; and a 
letter to Haydon regarding the sonnet includes this interesting 
sentence, “The Idea of your sending it (the sonnet) to Words- 
worth put me out of breath—you know with what Reverence 
I would send my well-wishes to him.’’** 

These references show that Keats reverenced Wordsworth 
as perhaps the leading figure in the literary world of the day 
—the number of references would indicate this; that he de- 
precated his lack of tact and self-criticism; but that he did 
not think of him especially as a “regenerator” of English 
poetry. 

Of Coleridge, usually coupled with Wordsworth, Keats 
makes no capital statement. 

Like Tennyson, Keats professes an early admiration for 
Byron, expressed in an early sonnet.** Later in 1819, Keats 
writes to his brother George :** ‘We have seen three literary 
kings in our time—Scott—Byron—and then the Scotch noy- 
~ * Ibid, idem. 

™Forman, op. cit., IV. p. 63. 


“Forman, op. cit., IV. p. 4 
“Ibid, p. 5. Other references to Wordsworth are of. et ed. cit., IV. pp. 47 
(note) 80, 56, 98, 108-110; V. pp. 40, 47. 
Assigned to 1814 when Keats was 19. Cf. Forman, of. cit., II. 1 
*Ibid, IV. p. 199. Bac ambien LEE! 
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els.” But throughout, Keats regards Byron as a good deal 
of a charlatan. Thus in a letter of October, 1818, he says 
a: there are two distinct tempers of mind in which we 
judge of things—the worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical; 
and the unearthly, spiritual, and ethereal—in the former 
Buonaparte, Lord Byron, and—hold the first place in our 
minds; in the latter, John Howard, Bishop Hooker rocking 
his child’s cradle, and—are the conquering feelings.”’** In Sep- 
tember, 1819, he speaks of Don Juan” as ‘“‘Lord Byron’s last 
flash poem.” An inicdent in a storm during Keats’ journey to 
Italy in 1820 illustrates the same thing. ‘After the tempest 
subsided, Keats was reading the description of the storms in 
‘Don Juan,’ and cast the book on the floor in a transport of 
indignation. ‘How horrible an example of human nature,’ 
he cried, ‘is this man, who has no pleasure left him but to 
gloat over and jeer at the most awful incidents of life. Oh! 
this is a paltry originality, which consists in making solemn 
things gay, and gay things solemn, and yet it will fascinate 
thousands, by the very diabolical outrage of their sympathies. 
Byron’s perverted education makes him assume to feel, and 
try to impart to others, those depraved sensations, which the 
want of any education excites in many.” 

So Keats would hardly agree with Goethe in making Byron’s 
the second name in English literature. 

“You ask me what degrees there are between Scott’s novels 
and those of Smollet,’’ writes Keats in a letter to his brothers 
George and Thomas.” ‘“They appear to me to be quite dis- 
tinct in every particular, more especially in their aim. Scott 
endeavors to throw so interesting and romantic a coloring into 
common and low characters as to give them a touch of the 
sublime. Smollet, on the contrary, pulls down and levels what 
with other men would continue romance. The grand parts of 
Scott are within the reach of more minds than the finest hu- 


“Ibid, p. 181. 
"Ibid, v. p. 107. “Ibid, V. p. 198. Ibid, IV. p. 53. 
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mours in ‘Humphrey Clinker.’”? This is Keats’ only impor- 
tant reference to Scott and it has no more special significance 
for the purpose of this discussion than would the reference of 
a poet of today toward one of the six best selling novelists. 

Shelley’s name is probably coupled with Keats’ more often 
than is any other’s, and Shelley is frequently spoken of by 
Keats but more often as man than as poet. We do have a 
few literary hints, however. Thus, in a letter of October 8, 
1817,°° Keats writes his friend Bailey that he had refused to 
visit Shelley during the composition of a certain poem, lest he 
should be influenced by him. In another place,* a letter to 
his brothers of January 23, 1818, he writes of Hyperion that 
Hunt and Shelley were angry with him, because they had not 
been asked their official opinions on the poem. And then we 
have the letter** which Keats wrote to Shelley in reply to the 
latter’s invitation to visit him in Italy. Again Keats is per- 
fectly independent 

This exhausts the names of the greater poets on the list, 
but there is one man whose relation to Keats so well illustrates 
my conclusion that I make bold to include him, and that is 
Leigh Hunt. 

Croker in his famous Blackwood® review of Endymion calls 
Keats “‘a copyist of Mr. Hunt” and Keats gratefully acknowl- 
edges in verse and letter Hunt’s early aid to him in introduc- 
ing him to the literary men of the day, and to English and 
Italian literature. But he very early feels himself indepen- 
dent of Hunt and free to take his own course. Thus, “Hunt 
keeps on in his old way—I am completely tired of it all. He 
has lately published a Pocket-Book-full of the most sickening 
stuff you can imagine.”** Again, “. . . Hunt, who is cer- 
tainly a pleasant fellow in the main when you are with him— 
but in reality he is vain, egotistical, and disgusting in matters 
of taste and in morals.”** Further, ‘‘Perhaps it is a self-de- 


“Ibid, IV. p. 38. “Ibid, IV. p. 64. “Ibid, V. pp. 188-190. 
“Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, III. (April-Sept., 1818), pp. 519-524. 
“Forman, op. cit., 1V. 193 “Ibid, pp. 195, 196. 
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lusion to say so—but I think I could not be deceived in the 
manner that Hunt is—may I die tomorrow if I am to be. 
There is no greater sin after the seven deadly than to flatter 
oneself with the idea of being a great poet . . .”%° Fin- 
ally, “Hunt has damned Hampstead and masks and sonnets 
and Italian tales.’’*” 


The only conclusion to be drawn from the evidence would 
be that while Keats felt that a new period in English poetry 
was on, no one man was thereby exalted as chief poet, and 
no one poetic platform was involved. 


*Tbid, IV. p. 20. “Ibid, p. 90. 
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JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


I may not put my finger forth 

And touch the wounds of One who died, 
Nor thrust a skeptic hand into 

His pierced side. 


And yet I know Christ lives, although 

I have not found the tomb’s blank space, 
Nor heard the music of His voice, 

Nor seen His face. 


For if earth has no power to hold 
The smallest seed hid deep in her, 
How could they shut all April in 

A sepulchre? 


THE VALUE OF A PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


DELO C. GROVER 
Baldwin-Wallace College 


The present paper is a study of some practical uses which 
may be made of psychology when applied in the field of re- 
ligion. There is no definition of psychology which would be 
satisfactory to all psychologists, nor is there any definition that 
would adequately represent all points of view. The purpose 
of general or descriptive psychology is the scientific exposi- 
tion and explanation of human behavior as such. Descriptive 
psychology is seen to have large practical use when the results 
of psychological investigation are given application in daily 
individual and community life. A great amount of system- 
atic study has been given to the ways in which the results of 
psychological investigations can be applied in fields as diverse 
as advertising, industrial management, criminology, medicine, 
journalism, salesmanship, teaching, vocational guidance, 
Christian evangelism, and the explanation and evaluation of 
all phenomena of the religious life and consciousness, wherever 
found. The literature of the subject is already extensive, and 
a great number are working in various fields of applied psy- 
chology. A fundamental prerequisite to all applied psychology 
in the fields of religious education and evangelism is a proper 
understanding of the psychology of religion itself. Our pres- 
ent discussion is therefore definitely limited to a study and 
evaluation of the psychology of religion, and will necessarily 
be fragmentary and suggestive rather than final or complete. 

In the study and evaluation of the psychology of religion, 
attention should be given (1) to presupposition, (2) to the 
data to be investigated, (3) to the method, or methods, to 
be pursued, and (4) to the results achieved, or achievable. 

In no field do the investigator’s presuppositions count for 
more upon the final results than in the psychology of religion, 
and it does not need to be asserted that presuppositions count 
for much in every field of inquiry. No psychologist can be 
so rigorously scientific that he will be uninfluenced by his pre- 
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suppositions, that is, by the psychological theory which he 
brings with him to his investigation. It is a conviction with 
the writer that every Christian preacher should be clear at this 
point. Every preacher has a right, particularly every Protes- 
tant preacher, to be as truly scientific as is a biologist or a 
chemist. It is important, therefore, to recognize the fact that 
no scientific investigator in any field can even begin, much less 
carry forward, his investigations to a valuable conclusion, with- 
out bringing with him certain rationally necessary presupposi- 
tions. It was in full view of this proposition that Bowne gave 
to the world his early work, entitled, “Introduction to Psy- 
chological Theory.” 

The importance of our presuppositions, and something as 
to their nature, in the present field will receive further ex- 
planation as we progress in this discussion. 

In the study of the psychology of religion, the data to be 
investigated will be variously conceived. It is agreed that it is 
the aim of all psychology to be the science of psychical phe- 
nomena, but there is no complete agreement as to what is 
meant by “‘psychical phenomena.” WHas the “‘psychical’”’ ob- 
jective marks? Can it be measured by a yard-stick, weighed 
in a balance, recorded by a stop-watch? Is it a matter of men- 
tal mechanisms, mental organisms, or of personal selves? 
These questions must be given some kind of answer before 
we can determine definitely the data to be investigated in the 
study of the psychology of religion. 

If we think of psychology as the “science of states of con- 
sciousness as such,’ without any reference to a personal self 
or ego, it is all too easy to think of these ‘‘states of conscious- 
ness’ as distinct and ultimate units, and of the mental life 
after the analogy of chemistry, or as an organism or a me- 
chanism. The difficulty of such a view is seen in the fact that 
any number of “‘states of consciousness” fails to make provi- 
sion for a consciousness of states. Professor Bowne used to 
make his students understand that ‘‘states of consciousness” 
are very different from the “consciousness of states.” It is 
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not strange that Professor James should have declared that 
“states of consciousness are not verifiable facts” (Psychology, 
Briefer Course, 467). 

A significant point of view is set forth by J. B. Watson in 
a recent work, entitled, “Psychology from the Standpoint of 
a Behaviorist.’ Inthe Preface to that work the author says: 
“The reader will find no discussion of consciousness and no 
reference to such terms as sensation, perception, attention, will, 
image and the like.” The behaviorist proposes to observe and 
experiment upon the movements of our own bodies, and upon 
the movements of the bodies of the lower animals, formulate 
the results and generalize therefrom. But how movements 
of bodies can have meaning apart from ‘“‘consciousness”’ is a 
problem of greatest difficulty. Behavior, in terms of bodily 
movements, does not appear to make any adequate provision 
for the consciousness of movements any more than “‘states of 
consciousness” make provision for a consciousness of states. 

We move therefore to a third point of view regarding the 
character of our data to be investigated in any important study 
of the psychology of religion. Professor Mary W. Calkins 
conceives of psychology as a “‘science of selves.’’ She con- 
tends that ‘‘states of consciousness” are ‘‘facts-for-selves.”” It 
becomes evident that both the structural psychology and the 
behavioristic psychology must depend upon the functional type 
of psychology in order to gain even for them any meaning. 
A statement by Coe is significant: ‘‘Since self-realizations 
are not less actual than sensations, but more so, and since 
much of our behavior is communication of self-realized mean- 
ings, we must have an empirical science of self-realizations, 
or, in short, of selves. This is psychology par excellence, 
because its data are the most concrete and the most distinc- 
tive” (Psychology of Religion, 19). This then is the field 
of the psychology of religion. All religious phenomena, or 
phenomena of religion, are phenomena of selves. If there 
were no religious selves, there would be no data for a psy- 
chology of religion. 
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The phenomena of selves with which psychology has to do 
are phenomena of self-realization, that is, of mental func- 
tioning. Quoting Professor Coe: ‘Mental function implies 
such things as need, want, desire, purpose, ideal; and these 
lead away from states, thought of as merely compounded, 
toward the notion of self-realizing personality” (Psychology 
of Religion, 2). Professor Coe adds: ‘Human functions 
are just what they seem to be from a fully achieved human 
point of view. Functional psychology, accordingly, should 
be, first and foremost, a psychology of personal self-realiza- 
tions. The functional psychology of religion must be this 
above all things else” (Psychology of Religion, 30). 

It becomes evident that the method to be pursued in the 
study of the psychology of religion will be, in a proper sense, 
empirical, and it will be directed to the understanding and 
evaluation of the religious functioning of selves. What does 
one do when one is religious? A psychological analysis of the 
dynamic and functional struggles of all kinds of men after 
self-realization leads to the conclusion that religion is an 
essential and constitutive part of human nature. Sabatier 
raises the question: ‘‘Why am I religious?” and he answers: 
‘Because I cannot help it; it is a moral necessity of my being.” 
And he adds: ‘Humanity is not less incurably religious than 
I am.”’ Bowne begins one of his greatest books somewhat 
abruptly as follows: ‘‘Man is religious. However it came 
about, and whether we like it or not, man is religious.” 
Hoeffding has described the universal religious consciousness 
in terms of value. Everywhere and in all ages men, both 
the rude and the cultured, have expressed their personal 
struggle for self-realization in all of the following three ways: 
(1) in ideas, concepts, (2) in teachings, precepts, and (3) 
in institutions. These, for every people, measure and express 
the character and degree of their dynamic and functional 
religious life. The psychology of religion is always dynamic 
and functional. It is never static or merely structural. ‘The 
religious consciousness has to do not only with values but with 
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a constant revision of values. It has to do with life organiz- 
ing and completing itself. 

In the most primitive types of life a religion appears to be 
tribal rather than individual, a matter of group conduct. The 
individual, conscious of his own individuality, was not the real 
prius. The individual found himself in the social process. 
The religious individual evolved in the functioning of the 
group. 

The genetic method has been of late receiving a very large 
measure of attention in the study of the psychology of religion. 
The genetic psychology of religious growth and self-realiza- 
tion should be mastered, as far as possible, by every one who 
has to do in any way with religious education, and a good 
many of us believe that all education should be carried for- 
ward in strict accord with the principles of religious educa- 
tion. Religion is a function of the whole individual and has 
to do with the whole of life. 

A genetic religious psychology will necessarily rest upon a 
study (1) of the religious consciousness in its beginnings, (2) 
of the development of the religious consciousness and its ex- 
pression in childhood, (3) of the development and transi- 
tions natural to the religious consciousness during the period 
of adolescence. It has been found that there is a natural 
correlation existing between the religious and the physical 
development of every normal individual. It is as natural and 
as normal for the growing individual at a fairly definite period 
to pass out of mental and religious childhood and to pass 
into mental and religious maturity as it is for the same indi- 
vidual to pass out of physical childhood into physical maturity. 

The psychology of adolescence is then the psychology of 
mental, religious, and physical ripening. Adolescent awaken- 
ing, conversion, new birth, regeneration, are all terms of 
largest psychological connotation. Psychological analysis re- 
veals the fact that this is the period when among all races 
the individual is most likely to become aware of God. It 
is found to be the natural period for the individualizing of 
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God in one’s consciousness, of coming to one’s self. It is 
significant that the most primitive as well as the most cul- 
tured peoples recognize this maturing period by rites of initia- 
tion, confirmation, by special social, political and religious ad- 
justments. This period brings special opportunities for yoca- 
tional guidance. No wonder that in Christian countries it 
is the time of greatest opportunity for the winning of all 
young people for Christ and for the church. 

The genetic psychology of the religious consciousness may 
also be profitably extended for the explanation which it af- 
fords regarding the Christian experience of sanctification. 
This should carry us forward into the period of mature life, 
following the storm and stress of adolescence, and may well 
include the whole of life. It may well include a study of 
sanctification as a going on unto perfection. This may be 
experienced as progressive or as relatively sudden. It will 
be found to involve personal growth, the form and method 
of which will depend upon everything that enters into cul- 
ture, temperament, education, environment, experience, trans- 
formation by the renewal of the mind. 

As was observed in the beginning of this discussion the 
results of psychological investigation can be given application 
in the most various fields of human activity, and in every 
field the end to be attained is increased efficiency and individual 
and social control. The writer believes that in no field of 
human life and interests can greater practical values be at- 
tained from the applications of psychological investigation 
than in the psychology of religion. 


THE PERSONAL GOD 
F. M. BENNETT 

It has been said that “the glory of the Christian Religion 
is its conception of a personal God.” It is true that in no 
other religion is there such emphasis upon the personality of 
deity. Through many centuries the language of Christian 
thought and worship is a witness to the fact that God has 
been persistently conceived as person. 

There are those who say that in this lies the strength and 
worth of all religion. There are also those who think to 
conceive of God as personality is to take from divinity all 
that is worthy of reverence. 

In considering this matter it may be helpful to look at the 
growth of the conception of God in Hebrew and Christian 
history. We find that it was of slow natural growth. We 
can trace this growth in the surviving religious literature of 
the pre-Christian Hebrew race. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment contain the record of that growth. It is because of the 
modern discovery of that fact that those books have received 
an added value for us. 

Those who assume that those books are an infallible and 
inerrant word of God, given to man in some mysterious and 
complete manner, cannot, of course, find in them any record 
of such growth. Such persons fail to find in these writings 
much that is valuable simply because they must fail to find in 
them the record of the growth of a nation, the growth of a 
religion, and the growth of a worthy morality and a high con- 
ception of God. But those who have learned to look upon 
these books through modern eyes do not labor under this dis- 
advantage, for they can find there the clear record of one of 
the most wholesome and natural human developments. 

In the different books of the Old Testament, which, as I 
say, are the remains of the religious literature of many cen- 
turies of the Hebrew people, there is to be found the story 
of the growth of the thought of God from that of savagery 
to that of a high stage of civilization. It is a story of prog- 
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ress from very primitive ideas of deity to that high conception 
of God which we find in the life and teaching of Jesus. 

In the early Hebrew religion we have the tribal god who 
appears in the form of a man to give advice and reproval. 
At one time he walks in the garden in the cool of the day, at 
another time he is angry or repentant. Because of jealousy 
he comes from heaven to confuse the language of men. He 
becomes the god of the nation when it emerges from a tribal 
estate. He goes before the people in the wilderness in a pillar 
of cloud by day and in fire by night. He speaks to Moses 
face to face in Mt. Sinai amid the thunder and the cloud. He 
dwells in the ark, and is carried into battle at the head of the 
warriors. He becomes the head of the armies of Israel and 
gives them success in battle. At times he is conceived as 
dwelling far off in the heavens sitting apart from his creations 
of the world and of man. Again he speaks to the prophets 
not in the fire, nor the earthquake, nor wind, but in the still 
small voice. And he dwells in Jerusalem in the Holy of 
Holies of the Temple. 

It is impossible to arrange these cruder conceptions of deity 
in time and place and manifestation and so find a gradual 
growth in the quality of spirituality and morality of the con- 
ceptions. That which turned these people away from the 
thought of God as objective and as a person to be seen and 
feared to that of an unseen spirit to be loved and revered was 
the continual insistence of their teachers upon his ethical char- 
acter. Through the influence of the preachers of truth and 
righteousness, and of the singers who voiced the high senti- 
ments of the heart, gradually the god of Israel came to be 
an all powerful spirit who everywhere cared for the lives of 
his spiritual children. The Hebrew psalmist sang: “His mercy 
endureth forever!’’ He became to them a god of justice and 
also a god of love. So exalted had this conception become 
that in the first century Jesus spoke of God as ‘‘my Father,” 
and as “‘our Father,” and ‘‘the Father” and the people seemed 
to think it not at all strange. 
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The woman of Samaria finding herself in the presence of 
him whom she thought to be a Jewish prophet assumed that 
Jesus thought that God could only be worshipped in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem! He replied in words that still serve us for 
the expression of our highest thought of God: 

“The hour cometh and now is when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him. God is spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

God is spirit. This is equivalent to saying God is person- 
ality. Spirit is the essence of life and of personality. But 
when we put it this way many people will object and will say 
that it belittles God. Are they right? 

When God is spoken of as personal, do they object because 
such an expression carries to them the thought of a cruder 
historic conception of God as a person? ‘These are concep- 
tions which we find in the young, in unreflecting persons, or in 
the early stages of Hebrew thought rather than in the higher 
ideas of God at which they ultimately arrived. This is prob- 
ably because some people do not recognize the growth of 
the conception of God in biblical literature and elsewhere, but 
regard the cruder conceptions of God as the only ones. 

Do such persons have an adequate conception of the mean- 
ing of personality? Do they not take its lower and objective 
significance rather than its higher and its spiritual content and 
meaning? I think they do, and I think this is their chief diffi- 
culty in thinking of the personal God. 

When we speak of God as “‘spirit,’’ when we speak of 
the “personal” God it is well to realize what we mean by the 
words “‘spirit”’ and “personal” if we would know what we 
mean by God. It is necessary to gain some adequate and 
definite idea of personality. What is spirit, what is person- 
ality in you and me? We cannot accurately define it because 
we do not completely know it, but we do know more about 
the spirit or the personality which we are than we know about 
any other fact or reality in this world. Sometimes we say of 
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a man: “He is a strong personality.’ Do we mean by that 
that he has a strong body, fine clothes or a beautiful face? 
No, such a man as Alexander Pope was a strong personality, 
yet he was a withered and weakly dwarf. Abraham Lincoln 
was a strong personality, and he had a reputation for homely 
face and slovenly clothes. A strong personality is a man who 
has a kind heart, good intelligence, good sense, good con- 
science, strong will and real reverence. When any one of 
these qualities is lacking the man is not all there, an element 
of strong personality is missing. These qualities which make 
personality or spirit, soul, we cannot see. The inner man who 
thinks and wills, and does rightly, and loves is invisible, and 
is also indivisible. The body is composed of parts and may 
be cut into pieces without completely destroying the person- 
ality. The person, the more completely he is a person, is a 
unity at every moment of his life. He calls himself “‘I’’ and 
talks about his body as he would talk of a tool or of any other 
instrument. He raises his consciousness to the second or third 
power and speaks of his ‘‘me”’ and of “mine.” 


If we ask the unreasonable question, ‘‘Where is the person?” 
the reasonable answer is: ‘‘He is wherever he acts; he is wher- 
ever he shows his good heart or good will or good mind. He 
may be present in his body only or he may fill a whole room 
so that all other persons feel him there.” All this seems true 
of what we call the personality or the spirit of man. 


But however strong and well developed a man’s personality 
may be it is always incomplete; it is always imperfect and 
finite. The complete personality is God. Man is a limited 
being, often said to be a part of the universal spirit,—and 
in so far as his spirit partakes of the infinite spirit it has 
worth. God is the unlimited. He is therefore the complete, 
the Infinite Person. When we apply the word “‘personal”’ to 
a human being we mean a limited being, a human. When we 
use it in regard to deity it has its full content and meaning and 
is unlimited. We may say, then, God is The Personality. 
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I am partial personality, a very limited and incomplete part 
of God or of The Personality. Finite personality is imper- 
fect personality. Lotze said: ‘‘Perfect personality is God 
only and to finite minds there is allotted but a pale copy there- 
of.” So the personal God, like the personal man, is invisible 
and indivisible, and is present wherever he acts. 


God is spirit, and spirit is invisible in God and in man. 
Professor Joseph Le Conte, the noted geologist, in writing 
of the conception of the ever-present personal, immanent and 
invisible God, has given us an illustration which though some- 
what technical may be useful. He said: “Suppose I could re- 
move the brain cap of one of you, and expose the brain in 
active work, as it doubtless is at this moment. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that my senses were absolutely perfect, so that I could 
see everything that was going on there. What should I see? 
Only decompositions and recompositions, molecular agitations 
and vibrations; in a word physical phenomena and nothing 
else. ‘There is absolutely nothing else there to see. But you, 
the subject of this experiment, what do you perceive? You 
see nothing of all this; you perceive an entirely different set 
of phenomena, namely, consciousness, thought, emotion, will— 
psychical phenomena, in a word, a self, a person. From the 
outside we see only physical, from the inside only psychical 
phenomena.” 


He continues: ‘“‘Now take eternal nature—the cosmos in- 
stead of the brain. The observer from the outside sees, and 
can see, only physical phenomena; there is absolutely nothing 
else to see. But must there not be in this case also, on the 
other side, psychical phenomena, emotion, will ?—in a word, 
a self, a person? 


‘There is only one place in the whole world where we can 
get behind physical phenomena, behind the veil of matter, 
namely, in our own brain; and we find there, a self, a person. 
Is it not reasonable to think that if we could get behind the 
veil of nature we should find the same, that is, a Person? 
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“But if so, we must conclude, an Infinite Person, and there- 
fore the only Complete Personality who exists. Perfect Per- 
sonality is not only self-conscious, but self-existent. Our per- 
sonalities are self-conscious, indeed, but not. self-existent. 
They are only imperfect images, and, as it were, separate 
fragments of the Infinite Personality—God.” 

We have said that the personal God is not only invisible 
but also indivisible. For God is spirit and spirit is one—a 
unity. We call the outer physical world and worlds a universe. 
We are wont to turn all physical phenomena into one by say- 
ing that all things are related. Science is busy tracing the 
relations and uses of cause and effect, busy discovering and 
proclaiming an order in nature. Philosophers are busy try- 
ing to trace a purpose in it all. We are sometimes told that 
matter cannot be destroyed, that the effects of movement and 
force cannot be lost, that all things work together and in their 
wholeness and completeness make up one great organism. 
No one person can fully comprehend the whole of the organ- 
ism, no one can comprehend its order, its ultimate purpose, 
its essential life. But our best attempts to know it and to 
name it must result in thinking of it as alive, and we may call 
it Life, for there is life in it. The most satisfactory under- 
standing of it must hold it to be at heart spiritual for there is 
spirit in it. We know there is life and spirit in it for we 
find such in ourselves and in others, and we must realize that 
we are parts of the Universe. A large, high and inclusive 
part of the universe are we. From our lives go forth all that 
is of value for us in the universe. We are its measuring rod 
and the rod is spiritual, living. 

In our dealing with these realities we should realize that 
analysis is not all there is to what we call explanation. We 
do not and can not explain the more by the less, the higher by 
the lower, the more valuable by the less valuable, because the 
less cannot include and contain the greater nor the lower the 
higher. We can not explain the soul by the body or parts of 
the body. We say “man is a soul and has a body.” Spirit in 
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man is inclusive of his physical organism and appearance, and 
spirit enables us to understand and to use that organism. 
Spirit is the largest, most inclusive reality we know, not only 
in man, but also, since man is a part of nature, so far as we 
know, the largest and most inclusive reality in this universe. 

So it would seem that unless we deny the unity of nature, 
unless we wish to make the ridiculous assumption that the part 
includes and is greater than the whole we must affirm that the 
heart of the universe is spirit, and the essence of nature is 
personality. If we are to think of this personality, this spirit 
of nature, as an infinite unity (because we must include the 
spirit of man as the highest reality we know, and even though 
the spirit of man be but partial and incomplete, still because 
nature must include this spirit of man), the infinite Unity must 
be thought of as Perfect Spirit, as the Perfect Personality. 

If this is true, then, to call God the Infinite Personality is 
not to limit him nor to belittle him, but it is to give him and 
his personality a proper place in thought and in life. 

Again, as in man spirit seems to need no size nor shape nor 
space but rather power of action; as in man the person seems 
to be present wherever he acts; so may it be with the spiritual 
or personal deity. God’s presence is wherever he acts. He 
is not static. He is dynamic, social, living. We find his action 
in the world about us and in the lives of men. We find him 
constantly giving himself to us in what we call our truth or 
wisdom. He reveals himself to us as Truth and as Goodness 
and as Beauty, and when we put our wills and lives into active 
harmony with these we find ourselves acting and working with 


God. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Psychology in Danger of Discovering a Soul 


In the January number of The American Journal of Psychology ap- 
pears an address delivered at Cornell University by C. S. Myers, Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology of London. 
The address is entitled, Some Present Tendencies of Psychology. ‘The 
article brings cheering news to some watchers for the dawn, to whom 
the mood of psychology has seemed prevailingly physiological and be- 
havioristic. Attention is called in the address to the tendency of psy- 
chology to mistake its own analysis of data into elements as if these were 
psychological facts, thereby overlooking the natural synthesis of relations 
in which all things appear: 


“The fact that conscious experiences are the subject’s own private 
property and that they can never be communicated to others save 
by physical expression,—by gesture or by spoken or written language, 
i. e., by movement, conduct or behavior,—has induced some psy- 
chologists to endeavor to banish the mental element wholly from 
psychology, and to insist that scientific psychology means the study 
of behavior, the study of outward responses. They claim that psy- 
chology can proceed without the consideration or employment of 
mental terms at all. What, in fact, they are doing is to study the 
behavior of the organism for its own sake. ‘They call themselves 
‘Behaviourists.’ In point of fact, they are physiologists, observing 
reactions to stimuli in the intact organism, instead of—as in most 
physiological experiments—in isolated organs, tissues, or parts of sys- 
tems. They have escaped the difficulty of dealing with mental proc- 
esses, by ignoring, if not by denying, their existence. Such perversity 
breaks down in actual practice. The Behaviourists, as we see from 
their writings, cannot get along without employing terms implicative 
of consciousness.” 


He sees clearly “what psychology and physiology will have to face— 
that both in life and in mind there is something which differentiates 
them from the activities of lifeless substance.” Myers would answer 
the problem that he raises, by an appeal to the imagination. What the 
personalist would call self-hood might be a form of electric energy and 
in final analysis identical with substance or matter. If similar devices 
had never been previously tried we would have greater hope. But it 
is a distinct advance in psychology to be assured that the present-day 
physiological type is being troubled with bad dreams, and at least feels 
the urge of discovering something to take the place of the discarded 
“soul.” In Myers’ plea for the existence of purpose and the “Ego” a 
personalist might discover all that he would need for psychological sat- 
isfaction. 

With somewhat similar results, B. M. Laing, in The Monist for 
January, writes on The Contemporary Theory of Instinct. He attacks 
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the question-begging definitions which now pass current in psychology. 
He treats the problem with great clearness. He sees that to call an 
instinct a “tendency” is to assume the answer in the question. What 
we call instinct appears to be the direct activity of an organism pre- 
pared to function and does not necessitate the presence of consciousness. 
If this be true the problem of “the unconscious” is dissolved. ‘There 
is no need for a “threshold” underneath which instincts may hide them- 
selves. They are present only in activity. Professor Laing presents 
matters sufficiently pertinent to unsettle the long-time complacency of 
those psychologists who find it easy to rest in explanations purely verbal. 


Scientific Reasons for Religious Institutions 


Evelyn Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore), in The Hibbert Journal 
for January discusses Our Two-Fold Relation to Reality. She points 
out the double nature of human life and history which appears to be 
“4 mixture of determined nature and free spirit—of biological process 
and over-ruling purpose—of development and novelty.” Since life 
possesses this double nature, it follows that its highest realization can 
be found only in a proper combination of the two, for our highest 
realization is possible only through the ideal of perfection and not 
through the natural alone: 


“Clearly if our deepest meaning, and fullest life, do lie beyond 
the natural struggle—then total concentration on the natural strug- 
gle maims us. ‘True, it is the theatre within which every soul is 
placed, and gives us the raw material of experience. But, in some 
form or degree, the sense of an achieved Perfection, dim or vivid, 
is essential to our real growth. For this growth has to take place 
in two dimensions, involving both a vertical and horizontal expan- 
sion of the soul: and only for that which is felt to be truly there— 
a genuine and present object of desire—shall we make the neces- 
sary sacrifice and effort. I am deeply convinced that our present 
scattered state, our moral weakness and impoverishment, our cow- 
ardly inability to apply even those truths in which we do believe 
to our social and political problems—all this lack of relation be- 
tween activity and reality comes from the fact that we have di- 
vorced these two great movements of the self. An unfortunate mis- 
understanding of the medieval saying that work is prayer—true 
indeed for those whose work is done within the atmosphere of 
God, but for no one else—has caused an almost total neglect of 
the balancing truth that prayer is truly work.” 


Thus she shows the place which religion takes in the success of truly 
creative minds and eloquently calls us back to truths we are constantly 
in danger of forgetting. Religion is a scientific fact and those institu- 
tions which make for the training of the spiritual are necessary if there 
is to be real progress in civilization. The personal cultivation of the 
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consciousness of God is not only justified by history but by psychology 
as well. The greatness of life is to be found in discovery and deepen- 
ing our relations with the Eternal: 


“Thus is our apparently aimless life of succession redeemed by 
relating it with eternal facts; and, as in Herbert’s poem, “made 
fine.” Were this understood as the true aim of all human educa- 
tion, of personal and of social effort—how marvellous and yet how 
gentle would be the resulting transformation of the social scene! 
Then each might be happy in their own situation; because that situ- 
ation, small, painful, inadequate perhaps if seen only in relation to 
the temporal series, takes on both joy and dignity, when through and 
in it we touch that eternal life which is not a series, but an abiding 
tach 

The Personalism of Renouvier 


It seems a bit strange that the man of whom William James thus 
wrote should have been so relatively neglected: 


“T do what lies in my feeble power to assist the propagation of 
your works here, but students of philosophy are rare here as every- 
where. It astonishes me, nevertheless, that you have had to wait 
so long for general recognition. Only a few months ago I had 
the pleasure of introducing to your ‘Essais’ two professors of phi- 
losophy, able and learned men, who hardly knew your name! But 
I am perfectly convinced that it is a mere affair of time, and that 
you will take your place in the general History of Speculation as 
the classical and finished representative of the tendency which was 
begun by Hume, and to which writers before you had made only 
fragmentary contributions, whilst you have fused the whole matter 
into a solid, elegant and definitive system, perfectly consistent, and 
capable, by reason of its moral vitality, of becoming popular, so far 
as that is permitted to philosophic systems.” 

Professor Clifford Barrett writing in The Journal of Philosophy for 
January 29th calls attention to the problem of personality. ‘The title 
of the article discloses the element which the author considers the im- 
portant one in Renouvier’s description of the self, Personality as a Cate- 
gory. The categorical definition of personality leaves the self not as 
an indefinite “substance” or “entity” existing apart from activity, but 
as realized in its acts. [his was substantially the position of Borden 
Parker Bowne. ‘There are many signs these days pointing to an in- 
creased interest in Renouvier and in Personalism. Our readers will 
greatly appreciate Dr. Barrett’s able article. 


A New International Review 


It has been left to our Swedish friends to establish what promises 
to be a truly international review. Litteris is the title chosen, and it 
: ; ay ; resets 

is announced as “An international critical review of the humanities, 
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published by The New Society of Letters at Lund under the editorship 
of S. B. Liljegren, Joran Sahlgren, and Lauritz Weibull. The new 
journal is to appear three times yearly and will contain signed book 
reviews only, no place being accorded to treatises or papers. Contri- 
butions are preferably to be written in English, French or German, but 
otherwise all Teutonic or Romantic languages are permitted. ‘Thus 
in any number one will find the contents in three or more languages. 
The experiment is a most interesting and valuable one. It should pro- 
vide a new means of international understanding and sympathy and it 
should bring the world’s scholars into closer co-operation and sympathy. 

The first number, which appeared in September, presented the fol- 
lowing reviews among others: 

Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir W. M. Ramsay (V. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff). 

The Cambridge Ancient History I (Kahrstedt). 

A. Cuny, Etudes pregrammaticales sur le domaine des langues indo- 
europeennes et chamito-semitiques (Holger Pedersen). 

R. Dyboski, Periods of Polish Literary History (Schoell). 

R. Dyboski, Modern Polish Literature (Schoell). 
Festschrif fur Wilhelm Streitberg (Meillet). 

Edw. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, The Poems English and Latin ed. 
Moore Smith (Pierre Legouis). 

J. Hurtado and A. G. Palencia, Historia de la literatura espanola 
(Liljegren). 

M. Lamm, Swedenborg (Robertson). 

E. A. Peers, Rivas and Romanticism (Palencia). 

H. Quigley, Italy and the Rise of a New School of Criticism in the 
18th Century (Van Tieghem). 

Ro 1k 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Clambering Clams of Moclips 


It is the tenderfoot and the provincial who denies and disbelieves. 
So when we were told at Moclips that to dig clams successfully one 
must haste to follow the spade with a thrust of the arm into the sand 
before the intended victim should escape, we met the statement with 
incredulity and provincial scorn. Had we not dug clams at Popham 
and at Marshfield, knew we not the clammy delights of Pismo, what 
clams were these of Moclips that could crawl away! But Moclips is 
Indian for turbulent waters! The great rollers come from the open 
Pacific over long stretches of level beach. ‘The result is a surface 
pounded hard underneath which is the most treacherous of quicksands. 
A hole dug through this outer surface fills almost immediately. Con- 
sequently if you get your clam you must get it quickly. The clam 
receives the credit that should belong to his environment. How many 
of us could stand the searching necessity of a full independence any 
better than the Moclips clam? ‘The chance word of a friend, the wis- 
dom of a beloved teacher, the criticism of an enemy, again and again 
these provide the understanding for which we are praised. “The work 
of a multitude of hands weaves the texture of that which is called ours, 
a multitude of fidelities, of little sacrifices, of earnest wishes for our 
success, the admiration of those who know us best, the good will of 
many men, the institutions which other men have founded and through 
which we work, all these become a part of that result for which we 
receive unmerited praise. Who but God shall be able to untangle the 
maze of life and rightly proportion the awards of it? How much of 
them would go to unseen, unnoticed folk, like wives, and secretaries, 
and partners and friends, and gardeners and cooks and even the children 
of the household. One shudders to think how little he has of originality, 
how much one is carried along by environment. 

A warning shout bids me to stay my digging and my meditation 
together. “There’s a freshness in the breeze, the sun is coming up and 
the great rollers are racing for the shore. One must hasten across 
the lagoon, for but a minute or two only are needed to fill it swimming 
deep and to leave one stranded on the bar, the prey of later billows, 
a physical analogy of the deep waters into which we get by too much 
digging or too much meditation upon our supposed merits. 


1 eed OF 
The Empty Creel 


Only a fisherman could understand the .wistful self-defense lurking 
in the word of Simon to his Master, ‘““We have toiled: all night and 
have caught nothing.” How frequently does life compel us to render 
an account of toils rather than of victories. How often the fisherman 
dawdles through the long day, watching the sheen upon the waters, 
captivated by the sight of birds in the thicket, or is the silent spectator 
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of herculean efforts of ant or beetle across the way. A sudden stir 
startles the Water Ousel that had been curtesying me with mock gravity 
from yonder rock in mid-stream. ‘The swirl of a disappointed trout 
warns me that I have not attended to my fishing. At the great cliff 
where the water comes dripping across its face into the stream the 
masses of maidenhair fern demand that one shall stop and contemplate; 
and the cooling shadows invite a longer stay than was actually neces- 
sary. Here on the grassy bank one suddenly catches the red of the 
wild strawberry. Surely he would have a black and villainous heart 
who could carelessly pass them by. By the bend in the sunlight is a 
mass of scarlet monkey-flower. Into the creel only a spray of it goes, 
for one must remember coming springs and their need of blossoms, 
and then on top of all let us place a sprig of fragrant bayleaves. Sud- 
denly one discovers a subtle change in the canyon. The speech of the 
birds has turned to whispers, the hum of bees is gone, the activities of 
the full flood of day have given place to silence. A cold wind draws 
up the stream and one must look to the upper peaks to catch the sunlight. 
We must be going. ‘There are long miles between us and the cabin 
where Brown-bonnet waits. How foolish to have come so far! And 
what shall we say to Brown-bonnet at the door? “I have toiled all 
day and have caught nothing.”” “They say that even the devil can quote 
scripture. ‘‘Mosses, and maiden-hair, strawberries and monkey-flowers, 
see what I found!” Not till then did the sense of our utter futility 
and inadequacy overtake us. Through the cabin door we descry a 
supper-table that plainly overlooks the lack of fish, and Brown-bonnet 
assumes an interest in the childish trophies that we lay before her. 
Tomorrow? Yes, we shall go again tomorrow. “Tomorrow we shall 
catch leviathan himself. Did we not “raise” him in the run at the 
bend of the stream? Who knows not the empty creel knows little of 
life or success. And heaven grant someone as indulgent as Brown- 
bonnet at the end of the last trail when the winds blow cold across 
the mountain tops. 


ROSE 
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THE HELLENISTIC AGE, by J. B. Bury, E. A. Barser, Eowyn 
Bevan, AnD W. W. Tarn. Cambridge University Press, Lon- 
don. Pp. vii-151. 


HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by Epwyn Bevan. George 
H. Doran Company, N. Y. Pp. 275. 


HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHIES, by Paut Extmer More. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. Pp. 385. 


FROM AUGUSTUS TO AUGUSTINE, by Ernest G. SrHter. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, England. Pp. ix-335. 


THE GOD OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, by ArtHur Cusu- 
MAN McGirrert. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. 200. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF THE EARLY CHURCH, by F. J. 
FoakEs-JACKSON. George H. Doran Company, N. Y. Pp. viii-263. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA, by 
T. R. Grover. George H. Doran Company, N. Y. Pp. 350. 


There has been perhaps no era so thoroughly unappreciated and 
misunderstood, with perhaps the exception of the so-called Dark Ages, 
as the period just preceding and just following the Christian Era. At 
last scholars and historians seem to have awakened to the situation, 
and there is a growing amount of information about these years so full 
of fatefulness for the later development of western civilization. 


In the admirable book of essays by J. B. Bury and others the reader 
has set before him a brief but exceedingly illuminating volume on this 
period. It has also the further advantage of being so intensely inter- 
esting that once you take up the book you will scarcely be able to 
lay it down until you have finished it. “These essays were contributed 
with a view to the encouragement among younger scholars of research 
work upon a somewhat neglected period; but the avoidance of techni- 
calities and the lucidity of treatment should secure for them a larger 
public, whose interest can be predicted in an epoch which is here shown 
to be in many features intensely modern.” It is an exceedingly dif- 
ficult task to choose between the essays of Professor Bury on The Hel- 
lenistic Age and the History of Civilization, E. A. Barber on Alexan- 
drian Literature, Edwyn Bevan on Hellenistic Philosophy, or W. W. 
Tarn on The Social Question in the Third Century. Professor Bury 
thus sets before us the common opinion of the period as contrasted with 
its real achievement: 
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“An ordinary reader of Roman history will just hear of the bril- 
liant Academician Carneades and the wise Stoic Panaetius of Rhodes, 
because they visited and impressed Rome; but he knows hardly any- 
thing as a rule of the Greece in which these men of light and lead- 
ing had been brought up. The art of that period cannot be ignored ; 
it appeals to the eye, in originals or copies, in every large European 
collection; but the visitor to the museums who knows all about the 
ages of Pheidias and Praxiteles is astonishingly ignorant of the 
world in which the Venus of Melos or the Dying Gaul was 


chiselled. . . . For there was a notion prevalent that the 
Greeks were already decadent in the third century . . . Noth- 
ing could be more untrue. . . . The age of the political 


greatness of the cities was indeed over, but they still possessed crea- 
tive strength and were as hot as ever on the quest of truth . . 
The Latin poets (except Horace) in the first century B. C., owed 
more to the comparatively modern Greek poets, the Alexandrines, 
than they owed to the older and greater poets of the great age of 
Hellas.” 


The author sets before us with vividness the work of Aristarchus and 
the opposition of Cleanthes which has a modern ring: 

“Aristarchus of Samos (active B. C. 290-260) demonstrated that 
the geocentric system of astronomy then in vogue could not be true 
as it did not explain the phenomena, and he hit upon the helio- 
centric hypothesis including the diurnal revolution of the earth round 
its axis. It was a flash of genius, and Aristarchus will always be 
remembered as the first man, so far as we know, who knew the 
general truth about the solar system. So far as we know; for he 
may have been anticipated by some forgotten Babylonian savant. 
To be first with a scientific discovery seems to be as hard as it 
was to be first in getting into the pool of Bethesda. 

“But what happened to be the truth was not received. The new 
theory must have made a certain sensation and it is interesting to 
find it denounced on religious grounds; just as eighteen hundred 
years later, when it was revived by Copernicus, religious prejudices 
were one of the obstacles to its reception. 

“Of the philosophical schools which were acquiring such great 
influence in the third century, the Stoic was that which had most 
affinities with a religious community—it has been compared to a 
Church—and it was the head of the Stoic school, Cleanthes, who 
raised his voice against a man of science. The Greeks, said Clean- 
thes, ought to impeach Aristarchus for impiety for disturbing the 
hearth of the universe and dragging it to another place.” 


This volume makes a notable handbook to the period and is particu- 
larly valuable perhaps for this, that it is in popular style, highly sugges- 
tive, and will provide a needed impulse toward research upon this period. 
It discloses just enough to be tantalizing. 
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In Hellenism and Christianity, Edwin Bevan discusses the relations 
of rationalist culture to Eastern forms of civilization. ‘The author 
contests the claim that Western civilization is yet Christian. He dwells 
upon the passing over into custom, culture and even Christian theology 
of habitual outlooks which are essentially Hellenistic rather than 
Christian: 

ee eae When men contrast our modern Western civilization 
with Eastern civilizations, when they lay stress upon our standards 
of political life, our intellectual emancipation, our science, our mas- 
tery over the forces of Nature, they are pointing rather to the 
Hellenic, rationalist, factor in our civilization than to the Christian.” 


The chapter on Greek Anthology discusses the literary achievements 
of Hellenism as that on The Gnostic Redeemer shows the bearing which 
gnosticism had upon early Christian mysticism. ‘The chapters, Between 
Two Worlds and The Prophet of Personality seem to the reviewer 
to achieve the high water mark of the book for literary excellence, in- 
sight and moving power. ‘They present a rare picture of Augustine and 
his friends in that period before the ancient culture had been swallowed 
up in the new tide of interests raised by Christianity. To him Augus- 
tine is, quoting another, “‘the first modern man.” ‘The remaining essays 
in the book are of interest but not clearly associated with Hellenism. 
They do not seem plainly to help in sustaining the title. Such nearly 
always happens with a collection of essays written for various occa- 
sions. However, the book is a literary delight and much worth while. 

Hellenistic Philosophies by Paul Elmer More, if of a less inspira- 
tional, is of a more systematized historical and biographical order. 
He sets forth the work of the leading Hellenistic philosophers, Aristip- 
pus, Epicurus, the Cynics and Stoics, Epictetus, Plotinus, Diogenes and 
the Skeptics are treated in order. It is good to have this fresh treatment 
of the subject from so skillful a hand as that of Professor More. While 
the author sets forth a considerable amount of material which is not 
common to the usual histories of philosophy, he presents it with a critical 
acumen, comparison and analysis that constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion. We do not recall any appreciation of Epicurus more unbiased 
nor critical. He thus sets forth that deeper influence for good, so often 
overlooked, but which has again and again been found to lurk within 
the system. It is an influence which seems strangely out of keeping with 
Epicureanism itself. Writing of Epicurus’ last days: 


“To one of his friends, just before his death, he sent a letter of 
which this is the fragment preserved: 
“ ‘And now as I am passing this last and blessed day of my life 
I write to you. Strangury has laid hold of me, and wracking 
torments beyond which suffering cannot go; but over against all 
this I set my joy of soul in the memory of our thoughts and 
words together in the past. Do you care for all the children of 
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Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of your devotion to me and 
to philosophy.’ 

“Strange termination, you will say, to a creed which began by 
denying reality to everything except the immediate sensations of the 
body; yet there it is. Were it not for the flaunting paradox of the 
phrase, one would declare that of all Epicureans he who gave them 
their name was the least an Epicurean. 


“And the world has seen many other noble souls who found a 
measure of comfort and strength and grace and something very like 
spiritual elevation in the more refined philosophy of hedonism. 
Transplanted to Rome, such a creed could inspire Lucretius with 
a passionate longing to liberate mankind from the slavery of imagi- 
nary fears, and with an agony of adoration, one might say, for that 
Nature by whose will the atoms were maintained in their ever- 
lasting majestic dance, and who offered to the souls of men one 
fleeting glimpse of her tremendous face and then dropped upon them 
the thick curtain of annihilation, kindly in what she granted, kindlier 
in what she withheld. The same creed could carry a sensitive lover 
of the earth’s bounties like Atticus unscathed through the brutalities 
of the Civil Wars, a man of infinite resourcefulness in the service of 
his friends by virtue of his complete abstention from the hazard of 
public affairs. 


“In England of the nineteenth century the tradition could still 
rouse a Pater to break the calm of Victorian propriety for the 
valorous adventure of an artistic hedonism distilled out of the more 
positive doctrines of Aristippus and the stricter discipline of Epi- 
curus. ‘Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or face; 
some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest; some mood 
of passion or insight or intellectual excitement is irresistibly real 
and attractive to us—for that moment only. Not the fruit of experi- 
ence, but experience itself, is the end.’ ” 


The work is invaluable in its reflection of the thought influences of 
the Hellenistic age altogether worthy to take a place among the lead- 
ing authorities. 


In From Augustus to Augustine, Sihler covers in a very thorough 
and comprehensive way the first four centuries of the Christian Era, 
with special relation to the impact of Christianity upon paganism and 
the possible influence of the latter upon the former. He writes in a 
most charming style and with great freshness and vigor sets before the 
reader the important figures and movements of the time. He seems a 
bit harsh in his judgments of Hellenism, taking his characters too much 
out of the moral setting of their age and judging them by the standards 
of modern Christianity. We are sure that there were Christians of 
that age and of ours, some of the Bible worthies and some of the saints, 
that could scarcely have survived so severe a criticism unscathed. We 
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choose rather to rejoice in the light that fell from the face of Socrates 
in that waning afternoon of his life and the waning afternoon of the 
golden age of Athens. We see it as a face set against falsehood as he 
saw it and which chose death rather than self-betrayal. That he par- 
took so much of the low moral outlooks of an age, to us in the light 
of Christianity more or less disgusting, dims but does not spoil his luster. 
He was the one influence of that era making toward better standards of 
spiritual life. He helped mightily in the construction of those very 
ideals which make his own time appear one of such moral poverty. We 
cannot miss the feeling that throughout the book this harshness of 
criticism predominates. ‘There is a sense that we have a painstaking 
scholarship lending itself here and there to prejudice, or too narrow 
theory. It is true of Stoicism, as he declares, that it tended to a cer- 
tain unlovely hardness, spiritual pride, and lack of humanness, but Stoic- 
ism was vastly better than anything that preceded it in the Greek world 
and it was superior to the systems of thought contemporary with it, and 
it possessed certain noble elements which might well be recalled today 
and which are powerfully written into the institutions of civilization. 
Thus again, speaking of neo-Platonism, in its effect upon Christianity: 
“Many expositors of the history of the Christian church pay high 
tribute to this latter and last phase of classic speculation. They 
speak of its universal historical import (Steinhart) ; they make it 
a positive factor in the history of Christian theology (Harnack, 
Mitchell, Encyl. Brit. XI ed.) ; they cite Clement, Origen, Augus- 
tine, to prove their points. As if Christianity were merely or chiefly 
an academic process. It is true that Clement or Augustine did come 
out of an earlier manhood deeply swayed by philosophy and kindred 
concerns. ‘To dovetail some theory of Christianity into the most 
spiritual of the Greek systems appeared tempting to Clement, who 
was a Platonist before he became a Christian. Still, if all of Plo- 
tinus and Porphyry, nay of Plato himself, had been annihilated, 
would the faith once delivered to the saints have been affected or 
modified in the slightest degree?” 


The author here seems to us to overlook the distinction between faith 
and theology. Christian theology was no doubt profoundly affected by 
neo-Platonism as this very work shows. But Christianity has itself 
been ever a matter of living experience and theology has at every phase 
of history been a thing more or less detached from Christian life and 
practice. We would like to ask the author to define hereditary in 
modern terms, and we cannot share his feeling for the eschatological 
remissness of modern Christians, nor his fear of higher criticism. ‘These 
elements do somewhat mar the book. Nevertheless it is a good book 
and a desirable book for everyone who would know of the times of 
which he writes. If any complain that it is written from a prejudiced 
standpoint let him set it over against the anti-Christian prejudice of 
Gibbon. He will, we think, find this the fairer of the two accounts. 
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We have been rather prone in our enthusiasm for Hellenism to over- 
look its dark and terrible phases and this book will serve a useful pur- 
pose of enlightenment. In the light of so great a service, the criticisms 
of this review are by comparison unimportant. 


McGiffert’s The God of the Early Christians will be a surprise to 
men who have lazily assumed a smooth and uneventful development of 
Christian theology from Biblical sources, but it will be invaluable to 
those who seek the main currents of theological formulation in brief 
review. The author draws the distinction between Jesus’ conception 
of God and that of Paul, and goes on to point out the contrasting con- 
ceptions of the Jewish and Gentile Christians. He traces also the influ- 
ence of Gnosticism on the new faith. Some will likely take issue with 
the contention that the trinitarian formulas arose out of a desire to 
give metaphysical support to the doctrine of God and to remove from 
the Gentile Christians a doctrine of the absolute deity of Jesus which 
had become too narrow to allow a cosmic interpretation of Christianity ; 
but the author presents telling substantiation for his arguments. It 
seems to the reviewer that Dr. McGiffert is led to an overestimate of 
Paul’s doctrine of God as the basic principle of his concept of Chris- 
tianity. It might be that his doctrine of God sprang from his concept 
of the cross. By this would be meant the relation of God to his world. 
Paul conceived of religious perfection as coming through suffering, and 
made Jesus’ exaltation to Lordship to come through his voluntary 
assumption of the cross. ‘Thus he found the ground for the application 
of the principle to all living souls. ‘This may seem a refinement with- 
out a real difference, but does it not put the emphasis where Paul laid it? 
Of course it may be said to be simply taking the matter the other way 
about. Yet when we come to consider wherein Paul made advance on 
the teaching of Jesus, we find it difficult to escape the conviction that 
it was just in his emphasis on the place of the cross in Christian faith. 


The beginnings of such a development Paul of course found in the 
whole attitude of Jesus toward that event, but the extension of it was 
peculiarly Pauline. 


These lectures gather up a vast erudition into small compass and 
readable pages, essential to any who would know anything of this plas- 


tic period in theology, and furnish a valuable handbook for those who 
would study it in greater detail. 


Studies in the Life of the Early Church, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 
consists of 
“Twenty-five intensive studies of the conditions in the early Church 
by the scholarly author of The Biblical History of the Hebrews to the 
Christian Era, Its chapters are devoted to such subjects as: 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity; The Discipline of the Church; 
Agnosticism ; The Popular Literature of the Early Christians; The 
Christian Bishop; Apologies for Christianity; The Culture of the 
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Early Fathers; Eusebius of Caesarea—the Church Historian; The 
Catacombs in Rome, etc. The author has admirably accomplished 
his purpose to make the chapters short and readable, and at the 
same time pack them full of information which only such an expert 
in Early Church History as Dr. Jackson can give. The book will 
be invaluable to students and lecturers, and in fact all who wish 
to obtain a clearer idea of what the Christian religion at its incep- 
tion really was. A handy, accurate, informing volume.” 
Somewhat different in conception but not less interesting than those 
that have preceded in this remarkable group of books, is Glover’s Prog- 
ress in Religion to the Christian Era. Dr. Glover begins with the earliest 
period in Greece and in Israel and shows how growth in religion has 
gathered around a growing concept of personality in God. Wherever a 
religion has attained power, wherever it has grown to ethical achieve- 
ment and noble ideal, he finds the increasing thread of personality. He 
holds rightly that both in individual reaction to life and in our thought, 
Wwe can maintain our own personality and justify it only as we ground 
it in personality in the Divine. He traces the growth of this religious 
development in Greek, Roman, and Jewish life, gathering diversities 
of civilization, cultures and outlooks into one significant unity of prog- 
ress, dependent on the moral nature and development of man. 


“Man has an inward instinct, a drive within himself, to unify his 
experience, to personalize God, to ask morality of his God and to im- 
pose it upon himself, and finally to demand of God the recognition of 
his personality and of all that it implies. Greek and Hebrew move to- 
ward the same goal, propelled by the same impulses. The whole world, 
as Paul said, groans together in travail. ‘The cost is great, as prophet 
and philosopher found; but what is once gained is never quite lost again. 
Slow and fluctuating, there is a progress in man’s conceptions of God, 
and mankind moves forward with a surer hope of reaching Truth.” 

We believe that Dr. Glover’s method is the correct one. Much of 
blindness has arisen in the field of historical religion from oversight 
of the fact that religions do not primarily grow from each other; that 
the most ‘primitive’ religion, as that term is at present used, is not 
necessarily the source and beginning of all others. Religion springs 
from a certain unfailing instinct of man, a demand that requires to 
be satisfied. How he feeds his soul will be profoundly modified by his 
physical state, his education, his enlightenment. In the end he can be 
satisfied only with the best. 

The book is comprehensive and enlightening and makes a worthy con- 
tribution to the philosophy of comparative religion. TON. 


Our ‘‘As If’? World 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF “AS IF,” by H. Varutncrr. Translated 
by C. K. Ogden. Harcourt Brace & Co., N. Y. Pp. xxii-370. 
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One could easily imagine the howl of protest that would arise, the 
flood of sarcasm that would flow forth from our rigor and vigor mate- 
rialists, if they would read this book. We recently ran across such a 
screed of misunderstanding from Mr. Mencken. But most of the crew 
are too busy with their materialism and too satisfied with themselves 
and with their own intellectual accomplishments even to read it. Yet 
the science of tomorrow will have to reckon with the facts here set 
forth in Vaihinger’s own terms. For the analysis is deep and the criti- 
cism is searching in dealing with the great assumptions which provide 
the foundations for all our knowledge. This analysis attacks with equal 
strength the fields of mathematics and physics, of botany and political 
economy, of ethics and religion. The author shows how great a place in 
the realm of practical achievement is taken by wisely chosen fictions. 
In brief, our knowledge of our world is advanced and our mastery over 
it progresses in just the degree that we learn to treat it “as if” certain 
conditions were true. The average scientist of yesterday, at least, sup- 
posed such a condition was true only of religion and philosophy. Such 
a scientist would have been surprised to learn that most of his dogmas 
which he considered as eternally settled facts were in the same cate- 
gory, but Vaihinger discloses that to be the case with an unanswerable 
certainty. “The average person will be shocked to find the atom, gravita- 
tion, matter and the Absolute, freedom and God all classed as fictions. 
But one should be careful not to condemn too rashly, for he is not using 
“fiction” in the usual sense. “The beauty of the book is that it is good 
medicine for that intellectual and scientific smugness so characteristic 
of the passing generation. ‘The author uses a considerable part of the 
book to account for his own intellectual growth from the beginning. 
To some this will seem a tedious conceit but it casts no little light upon 
the main discussions of the work. 


Vaihinger is correct in insisting that the chief danger in the use of 
these fictions lies in neglect or indifference to their fictional nature and 
the consequent erection of them into hypothesis or even assumed fact. 
Their chief value is to give us practical knowledge and growing mas- 
tery of our world. To erect them into dogmas is to close the gates 
of progress and to fall into illusion and false estimate. 


The author’s definition of the self is open to the vagueness and abstrac- 
tion which was so great a weakness in the work of Kant, whose disciple 
of course he is. He seems also to overlook the fact, with regard to the 
human values such as God, freedom, and immortality, that while they 
must be taken on faith, their adequacy in meeting the needs of men 
must be taken as demonstrating a certain cosmic reality. This same 
principle could be applied likewise with scientific fictions whereby all 
might be shown as possessing a metaphysical ground. Here too he 
repeats a shortcoming of Kant. ‘The book is not new, the author hay- 
ing now reached an advanced age, but it is now translated into English 
for the first time. The translator, C. K. Ogden, has done an unusually 
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clear-cut piece of work and Harcourt Brace have done the world of 
scholarship a real service in its publication. To the reviewer it seems 
one of the very few real contributions to the literature of philosophy in 
recent years. Rel k; 


Religion In a World of Change 


MATTER, LIFE, MIND, AND GOD, Five Lectures on Contem- 
porary Tendencies in Thought, by R. F. A. Horrnie. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N: Y. Pp. xiii-215. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL, Essays Toward the 
Understanding and Attainment of Spiritual Personality, by Her- 
BERT ALDEN YouTZz. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 183. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, Men- 
denhall Lectures for 1924, by ALtzgert C. Knupson. Abingdon 
Press. NY: oP p. 326. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, Studies in the 
Psychological Interpretation of Religious Faith, by Francis L. 
STRICKLAND. Abingdon Press, N. Y. Pp. 320. 


RELIGIONISMS AND CHRISTIANITY, by W. I. T. Hoover. 
Stratford Co., Boston. Pp. x-225. 


THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS, An Historical Sketch, by 
Rogpert Hume. Revised Edition, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Pp. x-312. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION, by W. J. Perry. 
Pe Wutton Ney. Pp. ix-212, 


In Matter, Life, Mind and God, Professor Hoernle presents as his 
aim the review of the chief movements of modern thought in order to 
disclose the common thread of spiritual unity and feeling which he be- 
lieves runs through them all. For this synoptic or synthetic task he 
feels that philosophy rather than science or religion is especially fitted. 
The chapter on The Revolt Against Matter, not only sets forward the 
newer theories regarding the character of matter but puts interestingly 
the poverty of much present day scientific thinking which, by clinging 
still to the older type of materialism, barters its more important world 
of reality and meaning for one of illusion and lumpishness: 


“Some physicists, straying into the field of philosophy of Nature, 
have endorsed this materialistic theory under the impression that it 
is at least in harmony with, if not actually implied by, the science 
of physics itself. But these adventurers are misguided. For, 
closely considered, nothing could well be less in harmony with this 
theory than the actual method of scientific investigation. As ob- 
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server and experimenter, the physicist gets his evidence of what 
Nature is, and does, in the first instance through his senses. Yet, 
on the theory, this evidence consists of nothing but subjective im- 
pressions in his mind, and he is still separated from Nature by a 
gap which he can bridge only by means of a precarious hypothesis 
concerning the imperceptible Somewhat which may have caused his 
sensations.” 


The extreme confusion in scientific concepts he points out in these 
words: 

“No wonder that biologists, as Professor R. M. Wheeler of 
Harvard University points out, tend to fall into three groups of 
extremists :—the mystery-mongers, the simplicists, and the human- 
izers. ‘The mystery-mongers appeal to some quite mysterious force 
or factor, postulated ad hoc. ‘The simplicists leave out, not only 
mind, but even life as a distinctive character, and reduce whatever 
goes on in a living being—be it a single cell or a multicellular or- 
ganism—to physico-chemical processes. The humanizers treat all 
living things as if they were miniature men and women. Each of 
these types of extremists is wedded to a theory which it is deter- 
mined to force upon the facts. If the theory does not fit, so much 
the worse for the facts. Fortunately, the majority of biologists are 
not so ready to compel all facts into a single mould for the sake of 
intellectual economy or tidiness. They realize that no single for- 
mula will exhaust the infinite variety of life, and that the real prob- 
lem of a “philosophy of living nature” is, as Professor J. A. Thom- 
son shows in his System of Animate Nature, essentially synoptic— 
demanding a concept of living beings which shall be plastic enough 
to fit their manifold kinds and the diversity of their dealings with 
each other and with their inorganic environment; a concept which 
has room within itself for the physico-chemical basis of life at the 
one end and for feeling and intelligence at the other. . . . 
Next to the miracles of the will to believe are those of the will to 
disbelieve. At any rate, it should be clear that the extremist posi- 
tions in biology, especially the mechanistic one, are maintained, not 
because the evidence imperatively demands them to the exclusion of 
every rival, but because they are preferred on general, and, in the 
last resort, philosophical grounds.” 


The chapter on Religion and the Meaning of God, presents a clear- 
sighted analysis of the present situation regarding religion: 


“There has been growing, throughout the nineteenth century, a 
steady counter-current of revolt against religion, which has re- 
flected itself in sharp criticism of every philosophy of religion which 
does not either identify religion with morality or, else, treat it as 
a superstition to be overcome by the advance of civilization and 
science. The roots of this movement are spread so widely through 
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every province of human thought and activity, that its advocates 
have some excuse for their claim to be the heralds of the future, 
the leaders of ‘progress. . . . 


“The very fact that to the anthropologist the beliefs of primitive 
peoples which he studies are nothing but superstitions and myths, 
and their ritual full of magic, opens his eyes to many survivals of 
myth and magic in the symbols and language of his own religion. 
Thus a process of detachment and scepticism has set in. Religion 
in all its forms is approached, not as something which is being be- 
lieved, accepted, lived, by the student, but as an object for aloof 
intellectual curiosity. All human beliefs, it appears, can be studied 
as facts, in entire abstraction from the question of their truth.” 


But the author holds that religion cannot be profitably discussed from 
the standpoint of detachment. He who would discuss religion intelligi- 
bly must himself be religious, because no definition of religion can enable 
anyone to understand what religion is unless he is acquainted with it to 
some extent by being religious. 


Always clear in his thinking and wise in estimating the thought move- 
ments of his time, Dr. Hoernle has presented in this volume a thought- 
provoking work that is invaluable to students of science, philosophy and 
religion. 

It would be well for the reader to follow Professor Hoernle with a 
perusal of Professor Youtz’, The Supremacy of the Spiritual. Dr. Youtz 
has written a book that is stirring in content while at the same time it is 
sanely philosophical. The author directly challenges the thought moods 
of our times and discloses the lurking shallowness and superficiality of 
much of our thinking with a two-edged sword. At the same time he 
keeps within the bounds of telling general principles and reasoning that 
might be called axiomatic. “The book reviewer’s temptation is to skim 
but this is a bad book for reviewers, in that it is so interesting that the 
most hardened reviewer finds himself reading every word of it with a 
fidelity quite unusual to the profession. On every page there are sen- 
tences and aphorisms that glisten like diamonds. 

The present insolvency is set forth in the introduction: 

“Our social leadership has invested heavily in the stock of an 
empirical psychology whose deepest account of consciousness makes 
it a purely biological process with no creative power to interfere 
with that process resident in it. Our ‘social sciences’ which restrict 
their dealings to the economic and other organic needs and rela- 
tions of men, by shaping their formulas according to this account of 
the human animal, are obtaining astonishingly efficient results. But 
in attempting a similar ministry to the higher life of men, this 
theory has gone bankrupt. Education, religion and morals among 
us are suffering a despiritualization. This is the greatest peril fac- 
ing our civilization—the failure to provide for a creative self as the 
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soul of personality, the dynamics of its spiritual programs. Natural- 
ism is dispossessing humanism as our philosophy of life. The self 
is becoming insolvent before the task of spiritualizing society. . . . 


“The popular philosophy of the hour, ‘Behaviourism’ is superfi- 
cial whether in psychology, ethics, or religion. It deals with the 
surface of life, not with the depths of being. It is terrified by the 
metaphysical because the metaphysical, by definition, lies beyond 
sense tests, but it feels sure of the physical. ‘Therefore, it stresses 
the zoological approach to the human problem. 

“If personality is really known as self-conscious and self-deter- 
mining, free and creative, why not operate with a psychology which 
recognizes these facts as well as the organic, deterministic facts?” 


Quotations which show this keen handling of present methods might 
be extended indefinitely : 

“Mingled cynicism and scepticism, the product of this materialis- 
tic discrediting of life, is the spiritual disease of our age. Mechanis- 
tic theories of mind and, therefore, of education with their trust in 
measurements and statistics, do not make for the developing of the 
creative powers of living personality. The pedagogical methods of 
today are permeated to an astonishing extent by these plausible, 
mechanistic, quantitative conceptions of mind. 

“And we quote the great names of science, in utter unconscious- 
ness that scientists have no exceptional authority, as scientists, when 
they offer an opinion on life’s fundamental problems. 

“The ultimate theory of personality to which we attain will have 
to stand the ‘empirical’ test of life’s inner creative facts as well as 
those which are organic and natural. The economic or animal 
basis of life bulks too large in most modern theories of society; the 
spiritual or human basis of life will be the controlling reality in the 
tested social theories of the future which will more profoundly 
understand the personal and social world. 

“Though an individual is organically related to his race, his 
pee characteristics as a person are not organically deter- 
mined. 


“Rationalism is the form of thinking that puts its faith in logi- 
cal processes. 


“Our age, marked by an aptitude for organization and adminis- 
tration, for management and methods, is trying to reconstruct reli- 
gion instead of re-creating it. . . . In innumerable pros- 
perous churches, new knowledge of spiritual reality is not only un- 
sought but would be positively unwelcome.” 


For religion he has this definition for its content and its practice: 


7 ; ; yg frac , 
That the soul lives and has its being in an invisible environment 
upon whose resources it may draw, whose living forces it may com- 
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mand, and which it is capable of knowing as sympathetic and 
friendly—this is the unshakable testimony of great religious expe- 
rience. Religion is a fundamental form of contact with reality, on 
the side that faces Godward, whose truth and validity are attested 
by the long, growing experience of the race. It gives a man access 
to new, larger and acutely vital energies. The living experience of 
religion connotes the exalting and multiplying of all a man’s nobler 
powers. The task of ethical religion is the discovery of the most 
effective methods of taking its moral vision of humanity, setting it 
at work in the heart of every individual, and rebuilding society upon 
these higher experiences of men as the secure foundation of a spirit- 
ual civilization. 


“Keeping faith with life and the world was to him keeping faith 
with God. The man who is unfaithful to life, therefore, is the 
real unbeliever in God, so inseparable was God from the world’s 
life in the thought of Jesus. The kingdom of God is life, its real 
self before our analysis has tampered with it, and loyalty to that 
life is the highest form of loyalty to God. 


“Many are the deterministic programs of life which tell us that 
we are the pawns of heredity, of environment, of evolutionary proc- 
esses, and that all we can do is to read the register of our fate in 
the laws that have us in their grip. This is true of the forces that 
they have in mind and would remain true if we left out, as they do, 
the factors that make us men, and still other unused factors able 
to make us men of equal stature with Jesus. We were once pawns 
of these world-forces, but there are hosts of other forces, teaches 
Jesus, which are God’s titanic agencies to help us to become what 
we ourselves choose to be. 


“The problem of realizing the presence of God which lies at the 
heart of a vital religious experience is a problem of getting better 
acquainted with our more hidden intimate selves. It is in pro- 
founder moral living chiefly that the vision of God comes.” 


Virile, thought-provoking, vital are such characteristics of the volume 
that one can scarcely rise from its perusal without new determination for 
achievement and a surer faith in the world and God and self. 


To the work on Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, Professor 
Knudson brings a broad scholarship. Not only has he prepared himself 
in theology proper but he has equal facility in biblical criticism and 
philosophy. ‘This serves to make the outlook of the volume a broad one 
but it prepares the author for a profound and sympathetic appraisement 
of current religious moods. He shows with master analysis the source 
of present-day problems and relates them to past history and present 
achievement, and handles all with a skill which is keen while at the 
same time it is open-minded. He shows how the underlying structure 
both of science and religion must ultimately be philosophical : 
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«“ s metaphysics must either be idealistic and personalistic 
or cease to be a subject of scholarly investigation. And this is 
practically admitted by positivism. For the anti-religious thinker, 
therefore, to become a positivist is to surrender his first-line trenches. 
It means that he no longer has a metaphysic to oppose to that of 
religion.” 

The author’s mind is keen to the real meaning of the crisis that now 

faces Christianity : 

“Not since the first three or four centuries of our era has Chris- 
tianity faced so grave a crisis as at the present time. Then it was 
necessary to transplant the Christian faith from Hebraic to Gentile 
soil, to make what had been a religion of Syrian peasants the reli- 
gion of Greek philosophers. The process was an extremely difficult 
and perilous one. ‘That the transplanting was effected without 
radically injuring Christianity itself is almost a miracle of history. 
Marvelously those early Christian thinkers, taken as a whole, ap- 
propriated what was of value in the dominant philosophy of the 
time, and thus accommodated Christianity to its new intellectual 
environment without surrendering its distinctive character. “Today 
the situation is equally difficult and equally perilous. Christianity 
at present is being transplanted from the medieval to the modern 
thought world. With us the standard of truth is found, not in 
Greek philosophy, but in modern science. Science is anti-authori- 
tarian; it is both empirical and rationalistic; and it is also utilitarian. 
These, then, are the scientific tests of truth: experience, reason, 
utility. To these tests religion must submit, if it is to orient itself 
in the modern world. But can it successfully meet these tests?” 


The problem of biblical authority is shown as being independent of 
traditions of any kind and even of concrete rules laid down by the past. 
The discovery of the creative activity of the human mind in all thought 
does away with the conception of inspired writers as mere passive recip- 
ients of infallible inspiration and calls for “a reinterpretation of the prin- 
ciples of authority and a broadening of the idea of reason so as to make 
it include the religious nature of men. . . . Its reinterpretation 
will consist in detaching it from the idea of inerrancy and in giving to 
it a rational and spiritual instead of a coercive character.” 


Professor Knudson puts finely the place of personalistic philosophy in 
theological reconstruction and pays a splendid tribute to his former 
teacher, Borden Parker Bowne: 


“To the average mind nature is a barrier between the soul and 
God. It exists in lumpish externality to all thought, and makes 
difficult a rational and living appreciation of the Divine Presence. 
But all this is changed by a personalistic philosophy. Nature from 
its standpoint takes on a new look. It ceases to be mere being and 
becomes speech. ‘The power not ourselves is transformed from 
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blind force to personal will. The whole universe comes to be 
charged with new meaning and purpose. The old contradictions 
and discords are removed. “The ideal and real are united in one 
consistent view. Behold, all things are made new. It would be 
difficult to describe the effect which Bowne’s exposition of this truth 
had upon those who heard him. It proved to them a veritable 
gospel, a deliverance from intellectual bondage. Their spirit was 
released from the leaden weight of a crude realism or materialism 
or pantheism. What the doctrine of justification by faith meant to 
Luther’s religious life, that did a personalistic metaphysics mean to 
their intellectual life. It wrought for them their intellectual re- 
demption.” 


With equally clear understanding regarding the relation of religious 
“experience” to the facts of life has Professor Strickland done his work 
in The Psychology of Religious Experience. ‘Though there is a careful 
loyalty to the best of psychological method throughout the book, there 
is no blinking of its weaknesses and there is throughout a soundness of 
Christian faith which makes the work of unusual value. The lurking 
dangers are very real to him. 


“The implications of psychological analysis of religion in terms 
of mental structure and biological function alone are pretty dis- 
astrous to religious faith itself. Under the formulas furnished by 
these students of the human organism and its behavior the great 
convictions of religious experience tend to dissolve into deep-seated 
doubt. This doubt may partly conceal itself under social conform- 
ity and habitual adherence to the forms of belief and worship, but 
sooner or later it comes forth to strip away the assurances which 
religious faith affords. God may dissolve into a merely subjective 
idea socially inherited from the past. Or, with the assistance of 
the prevailing social philosophy, God may be identified with Society 
—an Idealized Society—of course much after the fashion of Comte 
and Rousseau a hundred years ago, only with the exposition of a 
far more adequate sociology. Prayer may resolve into meditation 
with auto-suggestive features, while public worship becomes group 
action in which the desired effects are to be wrought through the 
suggestive power latent in ancient creeds, liturgies, and religious 
symbols. ‘The immortal hope fades into the mere consciousness 
that the race lives and moves on, even though the individuals who 
compose the race pass into oblivion.” 


Like Hoernlé he is keenly aware of the limitations that hover about 
the psychological method and has no mind to repeat the mistakes of those 
who commit selfhood to mere biological concomitance. He too sees 
that to understand the psychology of religion an experience of religion 
is essential. Nor saying this does he run to the opposite extreme of 
neglecting or underestimating the psychological method. Because of 
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this impartiality he will very likely not be pleasing to the rigor and 
vigor type of physiological psychologist, nor yet will he prove satisfying 
to the rigor and vigor religionist who feels temperamentally constrained 
to hate scientific method. Nevertheless, for a great number of thought- 
ful people who have become confused by the extravagant claims of a 
mechanical psychology on the one hand and the evidently real and 
eternal values of religion on the other, this book will bring a sense of 
relief and confidence. It is in this way then a real contribution to the 
desired end of better understanding between religion and science. If 
the religious man is led to feel that too much has been granted the 
scientist he is very likely to discover in the end that he is heir to a fun- 
damental certainty which was better than he had realized. This tem- 
per of the book is admirably illustrated in the following paragraph on 
the nature of “inspiration”: 


“But in the end the test of the inspired message is not in the 
prophet nor in the way he received his uplift, but in the content 
of the message. Truth is always the test of inspiration and not 
inspiration the guarantee of truth, and without the permanent 
moral worth of the message the manner of its coming is of little 
importance. Inspiration, we think, is the mark of genius, and 
these burning experiences are for the favored sons of nature. In 
one sense this may be so. Great has been the service to humanity 
of her inspired children. But, after all, the great bulk of the 
world’s finest achievements has been accomplished not by the swift 
and extraordinary outbursts of power but by those who have per- 
formed their tasks in a less spectacular way. And even the great- 
est of the sons of genius have combined with their powers of sud- 
den exaltation the capacity for the greatest labors. For without 
the days of working and waiting there could be no swift marshal- 
ing of the resources of even a great experience.” 


We commend Strickland’s work first of all to the “tough-minded” 
psychologists who feel that the realm of all possible reality must fall 
within the capacities of “‘scientific’” demonstration. We do not see how 
they can successfully controvert his clear and cogent reasoning. In the 
second place, it should be read by every religious teacher as offering 
him not only such scientific basis as faith may be able to find, but such 
harmonizing of religious and scientific facts as will be helpful in the 
clearing of his own ideas. Professor Strickland has done a worthy 
work and has made, we believe, a notable advance upon other work 
which hitherto has been done in this field. 


All who desire a brief compendium stating the main historical and 
theological facts regarding the various cults which, with the single ex- 
ception of Bahaism, are connected more or less with, but not generally 
recognized as a part of, Christian faith will find their need admirably 
met in Religionisms and Christianity, by Dean Hoover. ‘The author 
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stresses the ethical character of the proponents and founders of these 
cults as casting light upon the religious validity of the cult itself. He 
does not make the principle apply throughout, however, for, as in the 
instance of Swedenborgianism, he brings in rather the test of rationality. 
On the whole the Dean has held himself strictly to ascertained facts 
and has abstained from a sectarian bias. He believes in a Christianity 
which is progressive and growing and in full keeping with scientific 
advance. He holds an optimistic view concerning the present stand- 
point of Christianity and its future development, with which we find 
ourselves in hearty agreement: 

“The religion of the future will be progressive. It will not rest 
upon authority of any ecclesiastical individual or group of such. 
It will be free and not bound by ecclesiasticism. Its truth will 
not have been attained in its entirety or finality but will be open 
and progressive. No one will have a monoply on truth. It will 
be more and more observed to be inexhaustible and not the prop- 
erty of any priesthood. 

“The religion of the future will conserve various philanthropic 
and charitable institutions and will express itself through them. 
It will not make any one or more of them an end in itself. It 
will not subordinate persons to organizations, nor personality to 
institutionalism. 

“The religion of the future will be ethical and not formal; re- 
demptive and not passive. Right by authority or ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncement will not obtain unless in a limited way with a certain 
organization. The very heart and core of religion will be and 
must be good.” 


A most valuable handbook on comparative religion is that written by 
Professor Robert Ernest Hume of Union Theological Seminary, en- 
titled The World’s Living Religions. ‘The volume appears in revised 
edition in the Life and Religion Series published by Scribners’. The 
work is intended for the least technically trained of readers and will 
furnish a valuable compendium for scholars as well. The world’s re- 
ligions are divided into three general groups, those originating in South 
Asia, those originating in East Asia, and those originating in West Asia. 
The southern Asiatic or Indian group includes Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and Sikhism, each of which is briefly characterized. In the 
East Asiatic, Confucianism is designated as the religion of social pro- 
priety, Taoism as the religion of the divine way, and Shinto as the 
religion of nature-worship, emperor-worship and purity. Of the third 
group Judaism is characterized as the religion of obedience to the right- 
eous God, Zoroastrianism as the religion of struggle along with a good 
but limited God against the evil forces inherent in the world, Islam as 
the religion of submission to the world-potentate, while Christianity is 
designated as the religion of the love of God and man as revealed in 


Christ. 
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Dr. Hume’s experience in the Orient, united with a broad scholar- 
ship, fits him especially for the subject in hand. The book published in 
convenient pocket form will be readily welcomed for its clearness and 
brevity. 

W. A. Perry’s Origin of Religion and Magic is a most suggestive and 
entertaining volume. It shows wide reading in many fields and crowds 
into small compass a multitude of problems. Perhaps it suggests more 
problems than it really solves, for one would hardly be willing to grant 
its full claims without exhaustive examination of further evidence. 
The author’s idea seems to be that the mystery of reproduction is the 
fundamental concept from which all religion springs, while magic is 
more or less of an attendant method. From the religious concept of 
the Great Mother who is the producer of life, the race advanced to 
the worship of the sun. Thus religion became spiritualized and was 
prepared for the doctrine of immortality. ‘The widespread dispersion 
of early culture is held to have been due to the search for an earthly 
paradise. “This is one of the frequent generalizations in the book that 
one would be slow to grant without exhaustive evidence which does not 
seem at present available. In fact the author seems to have fallen prey 
to the very shortcomings which he disavows at the beginning: 

a it is necessary to put on one side all a priori speculative no- 
tions as to the manner of development of human society, and to pur- 
sue a pure historical inquiry, beginning at the earliest possible date, 
and following the threads down through the ages as well as is possi- 
ble, picking them up, when broken, at the next possible place, rely- 
ing on nothing but what is patent fact, or what can directly be in- 
ferred therefrom. The study of human society has been vitiated 
in the past by the application of unrestrained speculation to mat- 
ters that were often capable of easy verification; and this uncritical 
habit has worked infinite damage to thought, leading to the prac- 
tice of inventing explanations of facts, instead of inquiring strictly 
into the real meaning of these facts. This practice will have to 
be repressed, if any progress is to be made. And no better method 
of repression can be adopted than the application of the historical 
method of inquiry. Once events are ranged in their historical 
sequence, the facts soon begin to tell their own story, and specula- 
tion can be laid on one side as unnecessary.” 


The ranging of facts in historic sequence is, however, in the absence 
of data, a more trying task than at first appears. Moreover the ques- 
tion will arise as to whether religious practices grew originally out of 
a desire for fertility, or whether its most pregnant motive was the feel- 
ing of sinfulness and unworthiness in the light of those ideals which are 
peculiar to the human spirit. We believe the question is at least debat- 
able. 

The value of the work lies in its correlation of widely diversified 
facts and ideas and in its suggestiveness. R. leeks 
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Dante and Petrarch 


La Divine Comédie de Dante Alighieri. Traduite par André Pératé. 
Paris: Librairie de l’Art Catholique. 


Pétrarque. Les Triomphes. Traduits par Henry Cochin. Paris: 
Léon Pichon. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the Italian Text with a Trans- 
lation in English Blank Verse and a Commentary. In Three Vol- 
umes. By Courtney Langdon, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Brown University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


M. Henry Cochin and M. André Pératé are warm spiritual and 
personal friends, both enamored since many years of Italian literature, 
both authorities in France on the age of Dante and Petrarch and both 
recognized translators of these great poets; and the two books whose 
titles stand first at the head of this article display to advantage their 
enthusiasm and learning. From the typographical point of view the 
volumes are also worthy of the poets and their translators, for they 
are both fine specimens of the French printers’ and engravers’ arts. 


M. Pératé’s work is issued in two forms. One edition is printed on 
specially filigraved paper by the French National Printing Office, on 
Garamond type, three large volumes in small folio, illustrated with wood 
engravings by the well-known artist Jacques Bertrand from the designs 
made by Botticelli, the grand Florentine painter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘There are only three presentation copies of this superb edition,— 
one to the King of Italy, another to the Pope and the third to M. 
Henry Cochin. 

The second form of the work, the one whose title stands at the 
head of this article, contains the Italian and French texts of the poem, 
some of M. Bertrand’s engravings, and notes by M. Pératé. ‘This is 
the edition for the general public and is also a fine specimen of the 
printer’s art, as has already been said. 


Speaking of his book, M. Pératé says in his Preface: 

After waiting thirty years, I have at last the joy of offering the 
public the artistic edition of my dreams. The care of the National 
Printing Office, the indefatigable zeal of my dear Jacques Bertrand, 
and the Botticelli illustrations have made of this glorious poem a 
volume which we hope will endure. At times during this long 
labor of love and respect, I have faltered, often been irritated, but 
often, too, happy when a little French music responded to the flow- 
ing harmony of the Italian verses so rich in beautiful sonority. 


Referring, in an unpublished letter to M. Pératé, M. Henry Cochin 
says: 
He may be considered to be in the first rank of French men of 
letters,—a historian, poet and art critic at one and the same time. 
I am in a position to judge his method of translation for I have 
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practiced the same method in my Vita Nuova of Dante and in my 
recent Les Triomphes of Petrarch. Our work cannot be very well 
compared with your English translations of these Italian poets, for 
the English language has resources, in the matter of the construc- 
tion of the phrase, in suppleness and the invention of words, which 
the French does not possess. But I think our two translations keep 
very close to the originals and have at the same time caught some 
of their musicality. 

Pératé’s translation is unquestionably the most perfect that has 
ever appeared, at least in French. It is wonderfully exact and 
always preserves even the rhythm of the divine poem. In order to 
accomplish this, the translator has had recourse to the employment 
of some archaic words and more inversions than is customary in 
everyday French. This had never before been tried with such 
success and the result is admirable. 


M. Cochin’s opinion in these matters carries weight, for it was of 
him that Carducci once said: “Few foreigners can understand an 
Italian poet, but he can.” And another Italian poet of established repu- 
tation, Senator G. A. Cesareo,t speaking in a recent number of La 
Rassegna of this very translation under review, says that “it is not only 
faithful to the original but is most elegant.”’ Nor is this elegance con- 
fined to the language. The delicate vignettes engraved on wood by 
M. Alfred Latour, the rich paper and the clear-cut black type add their 
part to the beauty of this charming edition de luxe. 


As regards the translation of Professor Langdon, whose death at 
the end of last year was a great loss to American scholarship, it is 
rated very high by the Harvard Dante authority, Professor Grandgent: 
and Miss Lillian Whiting, who is well acquainted with the Italian 
language and literature, has given it much praise, while Mrs. Buffum 
Chace Wyman, that cultured Shakespearian essayist and life-long friend 
of Professor Langdon, wrote me as follows shortly after his death, con- 
cerning this Dante work: 


As a revelation of his own mind and spirit, I think the Notes in 
these three volumes are very remarkable. They show what Court- 
ney Langdon was as to high thinking and fine feeling. I heard him 
lecture on Dante several times and I felt as though his mind was 
working then in its native sphere. It seems to me, however, that 
he spiritualized and symbolized away the crude horrors of Dante’s 
Inferno a little more than the poet himself would have approved, 
though I speak with considerable timidity on this point. Perhaps 


“Author, in prose, of “Storia delle Teorie Estetiche in Italia,’ “La Poesia 
di Giovanni Pascolia,” “Saggio su l’'Arte Creatrice,” all published in Bologna 
by Nicola Zanichelle, and of “La Vita e l’Arte di Giovanni Meli” and “Le 
Origini della Poesia Lirica,” both published in Palermo by Sandron; and, in 
poetry, of “I Poemi dell’ Ombra,” “I Canti di Pan,” and “Poésie,” all three 
volumes also published by Zanichelli in Bologna. 
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he did not quite do this with full assertion, but the tendency of 
his thought was in that direction. However correct or incorrect he 
may have been in this respect, he was very wonderful when he 
spoke as one steeped in Danteism. 

The labor of this translation was spread over some twenty years, 
Professor Langdon tells us in his Preface, and he adds that “accurate 
and sympathetic reproduction of its author’s thoughts and moods, good 
English, and good verse have been the triune aim of my long con- 
tinued work on the poem’s every line and poetic unit.” The blank 
verse is excellent, and viewed from the purely literary standpoint, these 
three volumes offer a good example of the advantages possessed by the 
English language for the purposes of translation as stated above by 
M. Cochin. THEODORE STANTON. 


Miscellaneous 


MODERN THINKERS AND PRESENT PROBLEMS, by 
Epcar A. Sincer. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. Pp. vii-322. 


Dr. Singer has done us real service to bring from the dry and dusty 
tomes of philosophy those glimpses of life which characterize this volume. 
He sets a selected group of modern philosophers before us with such 
vividness that they seem like figures of today. Inevitably such a presen- 
tation, because of its humanness, gives a deeper insight into the thought 
life of the man presented. Being living it is also powerful and will 
we believe induce men to further and completer study of the work of 
the men thus pictured. We always rejoice when we see imagination and 
literary style brought to philosophy, the most cultural and the most fas- 
cinating of all disciplines. Dr. Lansing is to be congratulated on the 
happy possession of both imagination and style. The striking essay on 
Giordano Bruno closes with a beautiful summation of Bruno’s character: 

“Surely, he came to that other world of his imagining. It is our 
world and he dwells among us. Little does he remember of the 
men of Rome, of their Illustrious Lordships of Venice, of all the 
toil and travail of that old life of his—hardly enough to fill an idle 
hour in the telling. But we know him easily for the unchanged soul 
he was. He is that one who came to us of a day and opened our 
eyes to new and troubling visions. ‘Now you are free,’ he said, ‘be 
glad!’ He is that same one who stole back another day and whis- 
pered, ‘But you are afraid! Remember your Father’s House, how 
safe it was and warm.’ He may be there to close the eyes that 
have seen enough, with what counsel then, who can tell? But once 
he was fond of saying, ‘Not only he who wins deserves the laurels; 
but also he who dies no coward.’ ” ea ed 

CHARACTER AND THE UNCONSCIOUS, by J. H. van DER 
Hoop. Translated by Elizabeth Trevelyan. Harcourt Brace & 
Go. *N.. ¥-> Pp. vite222: 
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The contradictions in the diverse approach to the problem of psy- 
chology as made by Freud and Jung are here taken up by a man who 
finds himself friendly to both. It is his hope and endeavor to bring the 
two together. He attempts this by toning down the Freudian state- 
ments until they seem less clashing with those of Jung. To many he 
will not seem to have been particularly successful since we have such 
a volume of writing from both men and from their disciples. To most 
psychologists the tendency will be to call a plague upon both their houses. 
Psychology of the regular school in its aim to be scientific has quite 
thoroughly committed itself to materialism. It no longer studies a 
“soul” but only animal behavior and this is considered to flow inexorably 
from physical conditions. With this conception both Freud and Jung 
are at war, for they approach psychology from the pathological stand- 
point and with the assumption that there is a self, soul, censor or what- 
not which enables the psyche to influence bodily activities. Freud, in 
spite of all that might be said in his favor, has deeply offended the com- 
mon consciousness by making sex the controlling influence in human 
motivation. Our author realizes this repulsive and too narrow basis 
assumed by Freud and endeavors to broaden the Freudian meaning and 
in doing so to bring conciliation between Jung and Freud. 


Rive 
Buddhist History 


EPOCHS IN BUDDHIST HISTORY. The Haskell Lectures for 
1921, by KENNETH J. SAUNDERS. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, IIl. 


This latest book on Buddhism, by one of the professors at the Pacific 
Theological Seminary in Berkeley, deserves a hearty welcome. The 
day has gone by when Christians regarded all other religions as of the 
devil, and when Christian missionaries and teachers spent what time 
they gave to foreign faiths on a summary of their weaknesses and falsi- 
ties. Among these religions Buddhism stands out pre-eminently as a 
gospel of grace; its attitude towards the lowly and feeble is sympathetic; 
it is close to the lovely in the natural world. If we take the theological 
term used by Bruce and his evangelical school of thought—Kenosis— 
from the Greek word to “empty” or “strip of glory,” used by Paul in 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians, where Our Lord 
is said to have ‘‘made himself of no reputation and taken to himself 
the form of a servant”; then we have the very essence of the teaching 
and influence of Prince Siddhartha, ‘““Gotama Buddha.” Professor 
Saunders is at home with his subject, from the Himalayas to Ceylon 
and from Burmah to Kamakura. The charts he gives summing up the 
characteristics of the different sects, ought to be of great use in clarify- 
ing the instruction to the reader, emphasizing as they do the negative 
and positive doctrines of this great world faith. Many of the terms 
that we regard as purely Christian seem to have come to us from 
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Buddhist teaching in the two centuries before Christ, when Buddhist 
missionaries were west as far as Egypt and north as far as Mecedonia, 
teaching “the Way” to find a “Peace that passeth understanding”—and 
what was Paul doing these three years he spent in Arabia? 


JAMes Main Dixon. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, ITS NATURE AND CONDI- 
TIONS, by L. T. Hopnouse. Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 
Pp. 348. 


This splendid treatise on the philosophy of Society is the fourth and 
culminating volume on the principles of ethics and sociology from the 
pen of an outstanding leader of European thought. ‘The author, in this 
remarkably sane and lucid analysis of the principles of group life takes 
his stand clearly against such philosophical vagaries as the unmoral char- 
acter of the State, the social sufficiency of egoism, the irrational basis 
of the Community, the adequacy of biological natural selection in human 
values, the necessity of group conflict, the Leviathan theory of govern- 
ment, national isolation, fatalistic and mechanical theories of social prog- 
ress, and the animalistic source of human interests and values. 


It is impossible here to do justice to this essentially personalistic and 
fundamentally sound interpretation of social philosophy. The author, 
emphasizing the fact that Society is not a “super-human monster” but 
rather the Community of individual minds in interaction, interprets 
social progress and its possibility in terms of harmony or reason. 
Rational social development, as also individual development, consists in 
advancing fulfillment; and subject to this principle of harmony, “the 
greatest possible scope to our impulses and purposes is the most complete 
fulfillment of our personality.” (87) This principle of harmony finds 
expression in the development of efficient communities, the permanent 
efficiency of these being measured in terms of advances in population, 
co-ordination or efficiency in function, freedom of thought and initiative 
among its members, and mutuality of service. ‘That is to say, Energy, 
Organization, Vital Harmony are the marks of development in general.” 
(84) In the higher reaches of social evolution ethics and economics 
unite, since ultimately it is the free man finding sentiments in, and 
identifying his interests with those of the group, which constitutes the 
most efficient group. For the Community is finally a “union of wills,” 
and hence ethical Democracy and international organization are indi- 
cated as the final phases of political association. 


The idealistic point of view is refreshing: “Human life, with its 
finitude, is in fact seen in a new aspect when it is regarded as part of a 
greater whole which is striving with the mechanical conditions of reality 
for the ascendancy of the spiritual. This whole takes a definite shape 
in the conception of humanity as the harmony of minds in which the 
contradictions of partial views and narrow efforts are resolved, and the 
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conditions of life controlled. If this conception is justified, not merely 
human effort but the entire evolutionary process would be revealed as 
leading up to the dominance of a spiritual principle, and we should think 
of reality as the theatre not of a blind struggle nor of a providential 
order, but of a spiritual growth.” (244) Professor Hobhouse presents 
also an interesting idealistic interpretation of the fundamental root- 
interests of mind. ‘The social interest, for example, is one such root 
interest. Instincts, on the other hand, are specialized forms of these. 
“IT take mother love, paternal love and family affection to be not the 
source but the prime examples of an impulse inherent in mind.” “Sym- 
pathy belongs to the inherent tendency of mind to reach out towards 
its fellow.” Sympathy, which is “feeling-with,” “is the social impulse 
purified of antagonistic elements, and stimulated by another’s need.” 
(151-57) Contrary to Freud, further, the sexual impulse is actually 
two distinct tendencies: “Stripped bare, the sex impulse is no more 
than a bodily need or appetite. Fused with the root impulse to give 
and seek response, it becomes the most intimate personal relation wherein 
we come most nearly to the ideal of finding another who, responding 
physically and mentally to our craving, will take all that we can give 
and give all that we need, making our ‘own small life complete.’ It 
has thus the combined force of two of our most powerful and pervasive 


impulses.” (158) 


The conclusion of the book is essentially optimistic, maintaining that 
man is naturally endowed with adequate forces to make possible prog- 
ress, while at the same time harmony and reason, the great goal, are 
the only orders which are not inherently self-contradictory. “It is 
not a new human nature that is needed, but the best of the human 
nature that we have.” (115) Hence the impotence of eugenics. More- 
over, the causes of social decay are social, and hence can be remedied. 
Decadence is therefore not a biological law of communities. The ideal 
of harmony, the fulfillment of interests, and hence the individual and 
social ideal of complete personality, will thus eventually prevail. Never- 
theless it is a question whether it will be in our present phase of civili- 
zation that this ideal will become realized, wherein will be achieved 
that harmony whose nature it is “not to destroy but to fulfill all that 
can be fulfilled without mutual destruction or arrest.” 


W. H. Lone. 
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The New Orthodoxy 


(Revised Edition) 
By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


This new revision of Edward Scribner Ames’s justly famous 
book is a further definition of orthodoxy, both new and old. Dr. 
Ames maintains that Christianity has entered into a new stage, 
and that a new orthodoxy, which is the preservation of the 
spirit of free inquiry, has come into the world. 


In this new edition, Dr. Ames has molded the discussion nearer 
to his inner conception, and has brought to it the fruit of his 
experience in the interval since its first publication. A new 
introduction has been added, with as interesting a group of 
definitions of religion as have ever been formulated. Dr. Ames 
is an independent thinker with the courage to go beyond forms 
and doctrines. Thoughtful people everywhere have found in 
THE NEW ORTHODOXY a satisfying resolution of their relig- 
ious problems. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


So many of our readers who appreciated the flashing wit of 
Looking-Glass House, have urged us for more of Trowbridge Larned 
that we have persuaded him to appear again in Do You Believe in 
Philistines? Wis long career as newspaper editor and dramatic critic 
has given him broad and deep understanding of life, and he sees it all 
through the glasses of humor. We predict that he will be called for 
and will be heard from again. 


e 


Millicent Davis Dilley’s poem Death Is a Little Thing is a poem 
of unusual merit. The author is a painter and the mother of a family 
who has only recently begun to write. She has had more than forty- 
eight poems accepted by the magazines during the past six months. Her 
home is in Pelham Manor, New York. 


ed] 
© 


George Law is having an increasing number of moems and essays 
accepted by the magazines. In Pluralistic Morality he presents an 
important tendency in present day thinking. Moral victories are not 
grounded on the shifting sands of relative meanings and a disjunctive 
universe. Behaviorism, instrumentalism and utilitarianism do not in 
themselves present an adequate philosophy of values. 


e 


Nowhere else does Virginia Taylor McCormick achieve such deli- 
cacy of feeling as that which attends her account of nature. The 
Garden in Poetry is full of poetry and is a poem in itself. 


e 


G. Tremaine McDowell, Professor of English in the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Alabama, is newly come to our pages. There is no problem so 
fascinating nor so profound as the problem of evil and no other poet 
has treated it so profoundly as Browning. For this reason McDowell’s 
discussion of Browning and the Problem of Evil is of great interest. 


e 
Carl S. Knopf of the University of Southern California also makes 
his initial bow to Personalist readers. The Editor takes special satis- 
faction in the clearness and spiciness of his essay which some will pro- 
nounce the most readable of the whole number. In addition to that it 
brings a critical contribution which will send some to the re-reading of 
a long misunderstood and neglected book. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


q Some of our readers are bound to want to look 
over the Editor’s shoulder to discover what remains 
in the bag. Well, “there’s pippins and cheese to 
come.” We leave it for the reader to give the 
appropriate term. The Editor feels constrained to 
present something soon on Our Copy Book Intel- 
ligentsia; something on The Cosmic Reality of 
Values; and something more on Personality and 
the World Order. We venture for the relief of our 
regular subscribers to say that they will not all 
appear in one number. H. Wildon Carr of London 
University, who is planning to spend the next aca- 
demic year in America as visiting professor at the 
University of Southern California, will appear in the 
October number with Father Daniel’s Journey in 
Descartes’ World. Then there’s Josephine Ham- 
mond in The Realism and Symbolism of Modern 
Drama, and D. Luther Evans on Paul as a Philos- 
opher; but the printer warns us we must shut the bag. 


q A subscriber in Massachusetts calls us to task for 
a grammatical error that appeared on this page in 
the last issue. We substituted “would” for “‘should”’ 
and it escaped both editor and proof reader. But 
what should one do when to use a word most often 
implying oughtness gives an ambiguous meaning? 
We did not mean to say, ‘““‘We ought to appreciate,’’ 
so we wrote, ‘‘We would appreciate.’’ Was this alto- 
gether bad taste? We “should” be glad to have 
the grammarians answer if there is any justification 
for our feeling. Whether we “shall’? be glad is 
another question. Is not the hard and fast usage 
of “will” and ‘shall’? something that the gram- 
marians have put on the language, without a secure 
foundation in historic usage? We confess deep 
ignorance as against the coming avalanche. 


